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Of Morale in Organizations 


W HERE organization morale is low, hope and anticipa- 
tion of the future are likely to be dim. One requirement for 
raising morale is, somehow, the imparting of hope to the 
individuals who comprise the organization, to give them 
the uplifting idea that now, at last, the organization is “go- 
ing somewhere.” 

Hope and aspiration are important ingredients of im- 
proved morale and so also are common suffering and the 
common conquest of obstacles. . . . 

Industry and business are replete with examples... . 
Enlist the aid of a group of employees in meeting some ex- 
traordinary deadline. To succeed they must “suffer” to- 
gether in some way, by working longer, or harder, or miss- 
ing a social engagement, or going without dinner. Does 
the sacrifice impair morale? By no means; it has the op- 
posite effect. ... 

This is a principle administrators can act upon. They 
must, however, do so with care. . .. The obstacles to be ov- 
ercome must be attainable and, at the same time, difficult. 
... Only tough, yet attainable goals will do and they are 
not easy for an administrator to come by or to risk, once 
they are at hand. 


—RoBERT H. Roy, The Administrative Process. 
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strictly personnel 


Fringe Benefits: 

Still Climbing 

Since 1947, when the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the United States undertook 
the first of its biennial surveys of fringe 
benefit payments, the trend has been 
constantly one way: upward. Nor are 
there any signs that the end is in sight. 
The Chamber’s latest survey, just pub- 
lished, shows that for 102 companies 
that have participated in all its studies, 
fringe payments increased from 15 per 
cent of payroll in 1947 to 16.9 per cent in 
1949, 18.7 per cent in 1951, 19.6 per cent 
in 1953, 21.7 per cent in 1955, and 23.7 
per cent in 1957.* 

Among the 1,020 companies participat- 
ing in the 1957 survey, fringe benefits 
nevertheless vary widely, ranging from a 
hotel paying less than 6 per cent of pay- 
roll to a chemical company paying over 
60 per cent—more than $3,000 per year 
per employee. Fringe payments vary 
within individual industries also—from 
less than 8 per cent to over 32 per cent of 
payroll in the food industry, for exam- 
ple, and from less than 10 per cent to 
over 26 per cent in textiles. 

For the sample as a whole, the aver- 
age payment in 1957 was 21.8 per cent 
of payroll or $981 per year per employee. 
In 1955, the comparable figures were 
20.3 per cent and $819. Highest paying 
industries were banks, finance, and trust 
* Fringe Benefits 1957. Chamber of Commerce 


of the United States, Washington 6, D. C., 
1958. $1.00. 
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companies (31.7 per cent of payroll), 
followed by petroleum (27.3 per cent) 
and insurance companies (26.7 per cent). 

The study also throws some interest- 
ing light on the disputed question 
whether larger companies pay higher 
benefits. The evidence seems to be some- 
what conflicting. Though companies with 
under 500 employees paid slightly less 
than the average for the total sample, so 
also did companies in the 2,500-4,999 
employee range. Companies with 500- 
999, 1,000-2,499, and over 5,000 employ- 
ees paid more than the average. How- 
ever, for firms within the same industry 
there was a general though by no means 
uniform tendency for benefit payments to 
increase with size. 


Controlling Office Turnover 


Is A HIGH RATE of turnover among cleri- 
cal workers an inevitable consequence of 
the tight labor market, or are poor em- 
ployment practices at least in part re- 
sponsible? Some interesting evidence that 
many companies could do a better job of 
controlling this persistent problem is 
forthcoming from two recent studies.* 

The first study, covering 51 compa- 
nies in the Richmond, Va., area, found 
that, for a two-year period ending June 
30, 1957, nearly two-thirds of the par- 
ticipating companies had dismissed 218 


*C. E. Ginder, “Employee Turnover: Con- 


trolled or Uncontrolled,” 
August, 1958, pp. 102-3. 


Office Executive, 





office workers. Chief among a variety of 
reasons given for these terminations were 
“unability to learn to perform job prop- 
erly” (52 cases), “poor quality of work” 
(46), and “habitually absent” (43). 
Clearly, better screening methods would 
have eliminated the hiring of most of 
these misfits in the first place. 

Not without significance also is the 
fact that only 59 per cent of the re- 
spondents to this survey reported having 
job specifications. The remaining 41 per 
cent either admitted to having no specifi- 
cations or ignored the question alto- 
gether. 

The positive side of the coin is evident 
from the second study, which was car- 
ried out by the Baltimore chapter of the 
National Office Management Associa- 
tion. Of the 92 companies surveyed, 43 
reported that they had found ways to re- 
duce office turnover in 1957. In the opin- 
ion of this group, better employment 
screening was chiefly accountable for the 
reduction. Improvements in wage scales, 
fringe benefits, working conditions, va- 
cation and holiday policies, working 
hours, and transportation and parking 
facilities were also considered to have 
contributed to the decrease in turnover. 

However, even among this compara- 
tively enlightened group, 17 per cent of 
the respondents had no definite salary 
review plans, and only about 33 per cent 
conducted formal exit interviews. 

Of the 1,773 employees who were 
terminated, only 277 left for higher sal- 
aries. More appealing work accounted 
for 95 quits, while 79 sought better 
chances for advancement. Among other 
reasons indicating factors over which 
management might have exercised great- 
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er control were better hours, dissatisfac- 
tion with supervision or company poli- 
cies, and more congenial surroundings. 
The use of pre-employment tests and 
better checking of references might also 
have reduced the total of 220 employees 
who were discharged because of incom- 
petence or “for cause.” 


Changing Patterns in 

Incentives for Sales Management 
Decuininc proFits have spurred many 
managements recently to take a harder 
look at their present plans for rewarding 
the men who are responsible for direct- 
ing the company’s sales effort. In the 
process, some hitherto favored methods 
of calculating extra compensation for 
sales executives appear to be on the way 
out. 

Considerable dissatisfaction with cur- 
rent incentive plans for sales executives 
was in fact voiced by the respondents to 
a recent survey by the Dartnell Corpora- 
tion.* Forty per cent of the 300 partici- 
pating companies felt that their present 
plans could be improved. Though the 
reasons for dissatisfaction varied, many 
of them appeared to stem from the fact 
that the plan took insufficient account of 
the individual executive’s contribution to 
the over-all profitability of the enterprise. 

Over one-third of the respondents re- 
ported that significant changes in their 
incentive plans for sales executives had 
been made in the past few years. One 
method that appears to be rapidly gain- 
ing ground is to base the computation on 
net profits before taxes instead of on 


* Compensation of Sales Management: A Dart- 
nell Survey. The Dartnell Corporation, Chi- 
cago, 1958. $15.00. 
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gross sales. As one sales manager put it, 
“Incentive pay was formerly based on 
volume to a degree that a bonus could 
have been paid even in a year with no 
profit. The change to a profit tie-up was 
designed to make everybody more cost 
conscious.” 

Following a similar line of reasoning, 
another respondent reported, “Our plan 
is based on profitability, whereas in the 
past it was tied to dollars. The reason 
for the change was to make the men 
sell the profitable items rather than the 
high-dollar items which were never nec- 
essarily the most profitable.” 

Though just over 40 per cent of the 
participating companies were still using 
gross sales as a basis for computing 
bonuses, they were outnumbered by the 
proportion using net profit either before 
or after taxes as an indicator of the sales 
department’s effectiveness. The use of 
net profit after taxes as a base is com- 
paratively infrequent, however—six times 
as many of the reporting companies base 
their bonuses on profits before taxes as 
use the after-taxes formula. 

Some interesting variations in the bo- 
nus-paying habits of large vs. small com- 
panies were disclosed by the survey. Thus 
the bonuses paid in 1957 to regional 
sales managers in companies with sales 
of under $25 million averaged 30 per 
cent of salary; in companies with sales 
of over $25 million, they averaged only 
12.4 per cent of salary. Similarly, market 
research directors in the smaller com- 
panies received bonuses averaging 22.7 
per cent of salary, as compared with 14.4 
per cent for their counterparts in larger 
companies. Sales supervisors, assistant 
sales managers, and sales training man- 
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agers were among the other small com- 
pany executives whose efforts received 
relatively greater recognition. On the 
other hand, public relations directors and 
merchandising managers were more gen- 
erously rewarded in large companies. The 
bonuses paid to these two positions aver- 
aged 25.4 per cent and 26.1 per cent of 
salary respectively, as compared with 6.5 
and 9.5 per cent in the smaller firms. 


Trends in the Demand for 
Scientific-Technical Executives 


IN THE YEAR that has passed since Sput- 
nik I shattered the comfortable belief in 
the technological supremacy of the free 
world, ways and means of stepping up 
our supply of engineers and scientists 
have been endlessly debated in print and 
on the air. Somewhat obscured in this 
general clamor has been a related and 
possibly even more pressing problem— 
where to find or how to develop men 
who are equally strong on technical 
qualifications and first-rate administrative 
skills. 

Few reassuring answers to this ques- 
tion seem to be forthcoming from a sur- 
vey of 612 top industrial corporations 
recently carried out by Hoff, Canny, 
Bowen & Associates, Inc.* Over three- 
quarters of the respondents agreed that 
there was a constant dearth of top scien- 
tific-technical executive (STE) talent. 
However, the chief reason given for the 


scarcity was the somewhat negative prop- 


osition that such a combination of quali- 
ties is unique; and though lack of a fully 
* American Industry’s Scientific-T echnical 


(STE) Needs. Hoff, Canny, Bowen & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., New York, 1958. 





rounded educational background and 
overspecialization were cited as the other 
major obstacles to the recruitment of 
technical men for managerial positions, 
the survey uncovered little evidence of 
any systematic efforts to overcome these 
handicaps. 

Actually, in their attempts to attract 
and hold STE personnel, it would seem 
that the companies in question follow 
safe and all-too-predictable paths. Among 
the 59 per cent that have special incen- 
tive programs, the most favored induce- 
ments are high salaries ($15,000-$19,000 
for mechanical engineers, industrial engi- 
neers, and electrical engineers, $20,000 
and up for chemical engineers, chemists, 
electronic engineers, and atomic energy 
and nuclear engineers), liberal fringe 
benefits, and opportunities for advance- 
ment. Fewer than one in five of the 
companies that have incentive programs 
mention the appeal of interesting and 
challenging work. 

Less stereotyped, perhaps, are the prac- 
tices employed in recruitment and selec- 
tion at this level. In promoting from 
within, 54 per cent of the respondents 
rely on performance records only. The 
remainder primarily use tests of intelli- 
gence, aptitude, personality, interests, 
and supervisory ability, often employing 


outside industrial psychologists or testing 
firms for this purpose. When they recruit 
from outside, over half the reporting 
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companies use tests to aid in selection— 
but 41 per cent emphasize that, at this 
level, it is the proven record of perform- 
ance, not test scores, that determines 
which candidate is eventually hired. 

There was general agreement among 
the respondents that the demand for 
STE personnel will expand considerably 
over the next 10 years. Most in demand 
now, according to the survey, are chem- 
ists, industrial engineers, electronic engi- 
neers, mechanical and electro-mechanical 
engineers, chemical engineers, physicists, 
electrical engineers, mathematicians, and 
statisticians. In five years, this list will be 
augmented by metallurgical engineers, 
organization planners, operations research 
experts, systems and methods specialists, 
and civil and construction engineers. Ten 
years hence, the greatest demand will be 
for chemists, electronic engineers, electri- 
cal engineers, mechanical engineers, phys- 
icists, chemical engineers, and industrial 
engineers. 

The already stiff competition for STE 
personnel from the armed forces and the 
government is likely to increase, many of 
the respondents believe. Possibly with this 
thought in mind, almost 60 per cent feel 
that government and public agencies 
should not subsidize the college educa- 
tion of talented scientific-technical high 
school graduates, and nearly 70 per cent 
agree that industry should shoulder this 
burden, at least in part. 








The superior-subordinate relationship must start 
from the basic premise that the manager is in 
charge of work, not people. 


The Leader and the Led 


O. A. OHMANN 


Manager, Employee Relations 
The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Ta PROBLEMS of work and authority 
have been troublesome to every age 
and people. It appears to be an ines- 
capable fact of human experience that, 
if the work of the world is to be done, 
a few must command and many must 
obey. Productivity seems always to 
have been favored by group effort, 
with its consequent sacrifice of deep- 
seated individual satisfactions and per- 
sonal freedom. Yet man has always in- 
sisted that work should be meaning- 
ful as well as useful. The unsolved 
puzzle of the leader and the led which 
we have inherited is in simple essence 
the problem of power, or government. 
As Rousseau put it, “The strongest is 
never strong enough to be always mas- 
ter, unless he transforms his strength 
into right, and obedience into duty.” 
More recently it has been observed 
that big business is in fact private 
government with all its inherent dif- 
ficulties. 


Since radical technological change 
has always been followed by equally 
extreme social and cultural change, it 
is not surprising that we should now 
be experiencing increased difficulties 
with the accepted managerial philoso- 
phies and practices of a generation 
ago. Power is being shaken from its 
old moorings and reshuffled into new 
patterns. This phenomenon can be ob- 
served in all segments of society, and 
business is certainly no exception. 

Business administration has in fact 
been complicated not only by techno- 
logical change and shifts in power, 
but also as an inevitable consequence 
of bigness and mass production. While 
these trends have resulted in increased 
productivity and a better standard of 
living, they have also increased the 
worker’s discontents and made his 
search for meaning and self-realization 
in his work more difficult. Yet in our 
society it is particularly in the medium 





Nore. This article has been adapted from a paper presented at AMA’s Fall Personnel Conference. 
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of work that the individual’s life must 
achieve significance. 

Thus we are left with the age-old 
conflict of the individual and the or- 
ganization; of freedom and govern- 
ment; of work and authority. In a 
sense there is no solution to this prob- 
lem because it represents a conflict 
within man himself—a conflict that has 
been admirably described by Whitney 
Griswold: 


Since that moment when man_ first 
looked upon himself and saw the image 
of God, he has struggled against all the 
powers of nature and the supernatural, 
and against all the tyrannies of his fel- 
low man, to fulfill the promise in that 
image. He has lived to the full, in pleas- 
ure and pain, the gregarious life to which 
half of his instincts and appetites com- 
mitted him. And in response to the other 
half, he has striven in every element on 
earth, in the skies above the earth and in 
the waters under the earth, to express 
himself as an individual. 


The Will to Meaning 


The individual is at once partly the 
product of the family and the group, 
and partly the expression of the re- 
surgent will to egoistic power. And be- 
hind both these compulsions lies the 
deeply buried but indomitable “will to 
meaning” that has been so well de- 
scribed by the psychiatrist Victor 
Frankel. Despite man’s pettiness, con- 
fusion, and repeated frustration and 
failure, his history also reveals his de- 
termination to achieve both high pro- 
ductivity and self-fulfillment in his 
work. He cannot achieve his goals 
without joining his efforts with oth- 
ers; but what shall be the relationship 
between the leader and the led, the 
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manager and his men? This in essence 
is the perennial problem of getting the 
wash out every Monday and having 
some fun in doing so. 

Through the long sweep of history, 
many different systems of boss-worker 
relationships have been tried. The ear- 
liest was the pastoral economy with 
father and son herding the animals. 
Then followed the feudal manor with 
the lord having absolute power over 
the serf. Later the guilds controlled all 
crafts through the master-servant re- 
lationship. Perhaps the golden age for 
the worker followed the opening of 
the American and other frontiers— 
the era when a young man could go 
West, get himself a piece of land, make 
his own job, and be his own boss. 
But with the industrial revolution 
came the factory and ultimately the 
mass-production system in which the 
employer again owns the job. He de- 
fines both the what and the how of 
the work and pays the employee only 
for the execution of the task. With the 
growth of the corporation came also 
the large chain-of-command type of 
organization borrowed from the mili- 
tary. This is essentially a personal 
power structure with unilateral au- 
thority vested in the manager. 

Yet throughout these varying kinds 
of work relationships, man’s image of 
himself has been molded by three as- 
pirations: 

1. To own his job and be his own 
boss; to prove his capability for self- 
direction and self-discipline. 

2. To convert his relationship to his 
boss from one of personal power to 
one of social contract based purely on 
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the requirements of the work; to trans- 
form the superior-subordinate, or com- 
mand-over-people, relationship into a 
command over work, in which the 
roles of both are dictated by “the law 
of the situation,” thus permitting each 
to retain his personal dignity and in- 
tegrity. 

3. To have a whole job rather than 
a meaningless segmented task; a job 
involving planning the work and eval- 
uating results as well as the doing of 
specific tasks; a job that will challenge 
and release his creative talents and 
so enable him to develop mature 
judgment and responsibility; a job in 
which he can grow and find self-expres- 
sion and meaning. (Perhaps this is 
why men will leave high-paying as- 
sembly-line jobs to drive a truck). 

This same image of man has also 
persisted through our political history 
and has expressed itself in the desire 
for self-government, for a government 
of laws rather than of men, a govern- 
ment that governs least and leaves 
maximum freedom to the individual. 
Man has endured all manner of hard- 
ship and has willingly submitted to 
dictatorial leaders as long as they ex- 
pressed their power only in the interest 
of worthy social objectives and con- 
ceived their command as being over 
work rather than over people. But the 
yoke of personal power has again and 
again stirred him to revolt, even when 
it was not especially oppressive. He 
has staunchly maintained the integrity 
of his person and his freedom to de- 
termine his own destiny. This indi- 
vidualistic image of man has deep 
roots in the Judeo-Christian tradition 
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and in the culture of early Greek civi- 
lization. These persistent ideas are 
not to be denied—they represent man’s 
will to meaning. 


Patterns of Leadership 


Despite this heritage, man as a 
wielder of power seems never to be 
able to resist the temptation to convert 
his authority over functions into per- 
sonal power over people. In Acton’s 
famous phrase, “All power corrupts 
and absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely.” Difficulties in the administra- 
tion of authority always seem to lead 
to greater centralization of power, a 
growing disillusionment with the base- 
ness of human motivation, and the 
adoption of a Machiavellian philosophy 
of management, covertly if not overtly. 
When this in due course leads to re- 
volt, the pendulum usually swings to 
a kind of synthetic humanitarianism— 
perhaps a curious and unsound mix- 
ture of welfare and business functions, 
but more frequently an insincere and 
superficial sprinkling of verbal holy 
water over the same old power system. 

And so in the history of American 
business management we have seen 
these swings of the pendulum produce 
a variety of administrative patterns 
designed to secure acceptance of au- 
thority. Among the styles of leader- 
ship that have been tried with various 
degrees of success we may note: 

1. Direct command supported by 
the power to enforce it through a sys- 
tem of rewards and punishments. This 
expresses itself in a personal power hi- 
erarchy based on the superior’s com- 
mand over his subordinate. 





2. Bought cooperation—the stand- 
ard and perhaps most widely success- 
ful approach. This takes the form of 
compensating for unacceptable work 
conditions by higher and higher wages 
and benefits. Unfortunately, this fa- 
vored management tool has become 
less effective through increasing taxes, 
monetary devaluation, and the satia- 
tion of material wants by virtue of our 
high standard of living. The things 
that the worker now wants can’t be 
bought. 

3. Benevolent paternalism—a_ suc- 
cessful formula in the hands of a few 
with genuine convictions, but one that 
is rarely perpetuated in the second 
generation. Its weakness is that it does 
for others what they would like to do 
for themselves. 

4. Tell and sell—a school that in- 
cludes a great variety of practitioners 
of the gentle art of persuasion. This 
approach proceeds from a recognition 
of the weaknesses or psychological 
needs of people to selling the objec- 
tives and policies of management in 
terms of these human wants and mo- 
tivations. It assumes that workers can 
be manipulated, and perhaps should be 
in their own interest. Much of our hu- 
man relations training for supervisors 
has had this dubious flavor. 

5. Arm’s-length bargaining—a com- 
paratively recent vogue for respecting 
unions as the voice of labor and deal- 
ing with them as a power center. This 
approach presupposes a basic manage- 
ment-labor conflict of interest which 
does not lend itself to integration, but 
only to an armed truce at a price. 
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Meanwhile, it leaves the job design, 
organization structure, power con- 
cepts, and supervisory practices essen- 
tially intact. 

6. Participative management—the 
social science approach or, as its crit- 
ics, notably Fortune, have dubbed it, 
“group think.” The assumptions on 
which this particular solution to the 
manager’s dilemma rests may be briefly 
stated as follows: 


The individual is motivated by certain 
deep-seated needs or wants. These needs 
must be satisfied if he is to be a happy 
and efficient worker. However, they can- 
not be satisfied by what others do for 
him or give to him; they require his ac- 
tive participation and doing for himself. 
Traditional industrial organization, the 
manager’s concepts of authority, and his 
methods of directing and controlling his 
people militate against these  satisfac- 
tions; hence the frustration of these self- 
expressive needs breeds vaguely defined 
discontents which are then translated by 
the union organizer into grievances and 
money demands. But concessions to the 
union in terms of increased pay, bene- 
fits, and job security can meet only the 
most elemental of these human needs— 
they cannot hope to satisfy the worker’s 
higher self-expressive and social motiva- 
tions. Thus the true road to industrial 
peace and high productivity calls for 
more than the adoption of superficial 
communicative and participative tech- 
niques. It requires a change in the basic 
theories of management. 


Some Research Findings 
From the Social Sciences 


The research findings from which 
these assumptions evolve are at best 
pretty spotty and inconclusive, and at 
points even contradictory. Without at- 
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tempting to review or evaluate the ex- 
periments in detail, a few general ob- 
servations based on these research 
findings may be highlighted here: 


> Productivity, worker satisfaction, and 
morale are higher in small, intimate, 
face-to-face work groups than in either 
large groups or highly individual and 
competitive work situations. 


& Although work-group loyalties may 
offer resistance to management’s aims, 
they will also support and strengthen 
them when these goals are recognized as 
worthy. 


> The employeecentered supervisor 
who creates a supportive relationship 
with his workers, a relationship built on 
mutual confidence and respect, consist- 
ently gets better results than the man- 
ager who supervises closely and continu- 
ally pushes for production. 


> On the whole, workers are more likely 
to accept organizational objectives and 
authority when decision-making is de- 
centralized, and when they are given the 
opportunity to participate in the solution 
of managerial problems. Workers resist 
goals or changes in operating procedure 
which are imposed on them and are 
much more likely to accept decisions in 
which they have been involved. Com- 
mitment naturally follows involvement. 


» Some studies indicate that participa- 
tion in decision-making or problem-solv- 
ing will also improve the quality of the 
decisions as well as make them more ac- 
ceptable and effective. (This generaliza- 
tion is, however, quite “iffy” and depends 
on many situational and personal fac- 
tors.) 


> Motivational values are dynamic and 
vary considerably with the situation, the 
individual, the degree of satiation of 
certain wants, etc. In general, physio- 
logical and security needs take priority 
over social and egoistic needs; but once 
the primary needs have been reasonably 
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satisfied they lose their potency and 
cease to be important motivaters. Higher 
orders or systems of social, egoistic, and 
self-expressive needs then become the 
chief motivating forces. (This view at 
least suggests that, with the already high 
standard of living of the American work- 
er, further increases in wages and secur- 
ity benefits may lose their incentive 
value, and that the intangible egoistic 
and self-expressive needs and the “will to 
meaning” in work may take priority. It 
should be noted parenthetically that 
these satisfactions cannot be bargained 
collectively, nor can they be given by 
the management—they must be earned 
and achieved by the individual as he is 
given opportunity for responsible and 
adult participation in the productive 
process.) 


In summary, the social scientists’ so- 
lution to the problem of work and 
authority stresses the organization of 
work around the small face-to-face 
group; the maximum decentralization 
of authority and opportunity for par- 
ticipation in decision-making in order 
to get acceptance and group sanction 
of work objectives and strong com- 
mitment to their accomplishment; and 
finally, a supervisor who is employee- 
centered and who establishes a confi- 
dent and supportive relationship with 
his workers. 


Opposite Viewpoints 

In the October, 1956, issue of the 
Journal of Business, Professor Herbert 
A. Shepard of MIT makes the follow- 
ing comment on the superiority of this 
new orientation over the traditional 
doctrines of management: 


The new emphases are attempts to de- 





vise better solutions to the problems of 
power, cooperation, motivation, prob- 
lem-solving, and decision-making in or- 
ganizations. They are better in the sense 
that fewer resources are wasted in in- 
ternal power struggles; cooperation re- 
quires less policing; the motivations are 
consonant with organizational goals; 
problem-solving uses relevant resources; 
and decision-making is accompanied by 
commitment on the part of those who 
must implement the decisions. 


While these organizational concepts 
and administrative practices have not 
yet been sufficiently tested in actual 
business situations to permit an evalu- 
ation of their effectiveness,* this philos- 
ophy has already infiltrated into cur- 
rent management thinking and prac- 
tice to an extent that has provoked 
alarm over the substitution of “group 
dynamics” for individual managerial 
accountability. Such a dilution of the 
managerial function, the critics aver, 
is excessively time-consuming, encour- 
ages managers to evade their responsi- 
bility and become indecisive, makes it 
difficult to fix responsibility for mis- 
takes and take corrective action, and 
is spawning a mass bureaucracy that 
will destroy our aggressive economic 
leadership of the past, leaving us vul- 
nerable to world competition. 

Which of these opposing viewpoints 
is right is a question that can be de- 
cided only through the ordeal by fire— 
in the rough and tumble of the com- 
petitive situation. Nevertheless, it 
seems plain that since the individual is 


* For a case study in participative management, 
see the article, “Employee Participation in a Pro- 
gram of Industrial Change,” by J. R. P. French, 
et al., following.—-ED. 
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a mixture of both individualistic and 
social motivations, neither of these 
forces can be completely excluded or 
disregarded if managerial effectiveness 
is to be achieved. Everyone wants in 
some degree both a clear sense of di- 
rection in his work assignment and 
the freedom to use his own talents, to 
exercise judgment and responsibility 
so that he may grow in competence 
and usefulness. He expects the leader 
to contribute vision and decisiveness, 
and at the same time to make effective 
use of the resources of his organiza- 
tion. He wants to believe in the essen- 
tial worth of every person irrespective 
of organizational status, yet recognizes 
that the work imposes different roles 
on the leader and the led. 


Some Propositions on 
Managerial Authority 


Recognizing the dangers of generali- 
zation, and the fact that human moti- 
vations are specific to the individual, 
the time, and the situation, I should 
nevertheless like to draw out of this 
review a few general propositions in 
the hope that they may crystallize some 
of the basic issues involved and stimu- 
late further critical consideration of 
the fundamental problems of work and 
authority: 

1. The manager is in charge of work 
—not people as such. His command 
and his accountability are for opera- 
tions, not people. 

2. His authority derives from the 
social utility of his operations, rather 
than from his superior as a person. 
The authority of the corporation rests 
ultimately on serving satisfactorily the 
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interests of the various publics affected 
by the enterprise. Its license is not static 
and fixed by law. 

3. The formal organization is a 
structure of essential job roles with 
clearly defined work interrelation- 
ships. The people occupying these 
roles have a responsibility to the job. 
Primarily, their loyalty should be to it 
rather than to the “boss.” The man- 
ager’s role is distinct from that of his 
assistants. 

4. Work gets done in a total situa- 
tion involving many factors. Never- 
theless, one of the key factors is the 
quality of the relationship between the 
manager and his assistants. To be ef- 
fective, this must be a supportive re- 
lationship. It can be more supportive if 
it is clearly defined in terms of work 
expectations rather than in terms of 
personal relationships and loyalty. 

5. To be secure and effective in his 
work the individual must have a sense 
of dedication, a clear view of the goals 
to be achieved, and satisfactory meas- 
ures of his progress toward them. The 
diagnosis of operating results, the 
clarification of objectives, and the de- 
velopment of measures of perform- 
ance—all these aspects of management 
can be done better by the principal 
and his deputy jointly than by either 
of them alone. The “boss,” sitting on a 
higher perch and coordinating a 
broader scope of related operations, 
should be able to contribute perspec- 
tive and integration; the deputy, with 
intimate familiarity with operating re- 
alities, brings grass-roots judgment into 
the planning. While they are jointly 
accountable for operating results, the 
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manager is responsible for the final 
determination of objectives and for 
integrating these with the goals and 
activities of other units. 

6. The manager therefore ideally 
delegates a function rather than a task; 
goals rather than specific activities; the 
“what” rather than the “how”; free- 
dom rather than authority. This im- 
plies permitting work-centered criti- 
cism—even some failures in the inter- 
est of progress. 

7. The group (the manager and his 
assistants) can best be used for coordi- 
nating operations, solving operating 
problems, developing or improving 
standards and measures of perform- 
ance, communicating over-all goals 
and obtaining group acceptance and 
sanction, communicating vision and 
perspective—or inspirational leader- 
ship. True innovation in the sense of 
developing new hypotheses, insights, 
and integrations—whether in technol- 
ogy or in economic enterprise—will 
continue, however, to come from the 
highly able and creative individual 
brain, brainstorming notwithstanding. 
Strategic entrepreneural decisions are 
the manager’s responsibility. 

8. Most individuals are capable of 
self-motivation and discipline. To de- 
velop responsible workers every job 
must be designed to include some re- 
sponsibility for planning and for judg- 
ing results, not merely for executing 
tasks. 

9. The concept of participation per- 
mits of great flexibility in application 
—as to who and how many are in- 
volved, as to the degree of responsibil- 
ity for decision-making, and whether 





in a specific situation any participation 
is in order. Participation does not can- 
cel or reduce the individual account- 
ability of the man in charge. 

10. Employees have a right to par- 
ticipate in decision-making in matters 
directly affecting their compensation, 
hours, and working conditions. (Here 
democratic determination is in order.) 

In conclusion, I should like to em- 
phasize that this article has aimed at 
re-examining some current manage- 
ment problems in broader perspective 
—not at providing the answers. The 
pertinence of the propositions listed 
above will naturally vary with com- 
panies, managers, industry, type of 
workers, and so on. Nevertheless, for 
the reader looking for some specific 
suggestions as to how these proposi- 
tions might be applied in his own com- 
pany, here are some questions to pon- 
der for a start: 


> Has your top management clearly es- 
tablished the purposes and objectives of 
the enterprise in terms of its multiple 
but integrated social functions, and in 
terms which will capture the loyalty of 
those who have an interest in and must 
contribute to its success? 


» Have the officers of your company 
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defined the manager’s role in terms of the 
sources and nature of his authority and 
how he is expected to exercise it? Would 
training discussions on these questions 
be helpful at every organizational level? 


© Could some of your operating jobs be 
redesigned to provide for greater expo- 
sure to the planning and control func- 
tions in order to release both individual 
and group potential? 


> Has there been maximum decentrali- 
zation and delegation of authority to 
overcome the disadvantages of size, and 
to bring about the genuine cohesiveness 
of small work groups? 


A final word of warning may be in 
order. I suspect that a superficial mix- 
ture of the authoritarian and partici- 
pative ideologies would be a very bad 
recipe; and further, that the adoption 
of participative techniques merely as a 


manipulative approach to the perpetu- 
ation of personal power would pro- 
duce the worst of all possible pud- 
dings. Not many successful trips have 
yet been made to this sociologists’ 
heaven where everybody does what he 
has to because he wants to but, as 
Robert Louis Stevenson observed: “To 
travel hopefully is a better thing than 
to arrive and the true success is to 


labor.” 








Is participative management merely the latest in 
a long line of desperate remedies? Some bearten- 
ing evidence to the contrary will be found in this 
account of what happened when one company 
actually put it to the test. 


Employee Participation in a 
Program of Industrial Change 


J. R. P. FRENCH, JR., 1. C. ROSS 


Research Center for Group Dynamics 
University of Michigan 


Sever years ago the management 
of a well-known men’s apparel man- 
ufacturing company decided to mod- 
ernize its production methods. In the 
past, programs to improve work 
methods had often provoked so 
much trouble in management-em- 
ployee relations that the savings 
hoped for were largely offset by the 
costs of conflict. On the other hand, 
several small changes had been suc- 
cessfully introduced by having the 
employees participate in their de- 
sign.! However, the modernization 
program to be reported here differed 
from these earlier innovations in that 
it entailed much more extensive 
change than anything that had been 
attempted with employee participa- 


1For the story of these earlier changes, see L. 
Coch and J. R. P. French, Jr., “Overcoming 
Resistance to Change,” Human Relations Vol. 1, 
No. 4 (1948), pp. 512-532. Reprinted in D. 
Cartwright and A. Zander (Eds.), Group Dy- 
namics: Research and Theory, Row Peterson, 
Evanston, Ill., 1953. 
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Harwood Manufacturing Company 
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tion in the past. Furthermore, the 
general lines along which the meth- 
ods changes were to take place had 
already been developed by the com- 
pany’s engineering consultants. 

Management was aware that the 
attitudes and feelings of the workers 
toward the change were a matter of 
prime concern. It therefore decided to 
encourage their participation in the 
change process as much as possible 
within the limitations of the situa- 
tion. This article will describe how 
management went about doing this 
and present some tangible evidence 
of the success with which the ex- 
tended series of changes was carried 
out. Since few instances of successful 
plant-wide modifications have been 
reported in the literature, this account 
may be helpful to companies contem- 
plating similar far-reaching changes 
in their present operations. 


The changes were scheduled to take 
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place in three of the company’s plants, 
each producing similar garments. 
These plants are located close enough 
to each other to be effectively run by 
one management team. In these plants 
about 75 per cent of the production 
workers are women, highly skilled at 
their jobs. Two of the plants employ 
about 150 workers each and the third 
employs about 500. Wages are based 
on “production units,” i.e, the work- 
er is paid according to the number 
of units produced. While each work- 
er does one small operation in the 
assembly of the product, there is suf- 
ficient work in process at each step 
for her to be seldom immediately de- 
pendent upon the productivity of the 
preceding operator to keep her pace. 

The workers in these plants are 
represented by a strong, progressive 
labor union. Important issues of in- 
dustrial relations are negotiated at 
the head office of the company, but 
all ordinary operating problems are 
usually settled by local management 
and local union representatives. In 
general, labor-management relations 
have been very good, and the fixing 
of working conditions and_ specific 
rates at the local level has proved to 
be satisfactory. 

However, the workers had always 
manifested great resistance to any 
change in production methods. The de- 
cision to revise them was taken by 
management as part of its duty to 
keep the plants modern, progressive, 
and efficiently run. With rising labor 
costs, the introduction of labor-sav- 
ing processes had become manda- 
tory; otherwise, the company would 


not be able to maintain its competitive 
position. Its competitors had already 
begun to change their manufacturing 
methods, and were introducing a con- 
tinuous-flow form of production in 
place of the older batch process. 


Aims of the Program 


The re-engineering program had 
these objectives: (1) to reduce the in- 
process inventory and to shorten the 
length of time it took to complete a 
particular garment; (2) to attain 
more flexible control of production; 
(3) to reduce manufacturing costs by 
introducing semi-automatic flow pro- 
cedures; and (4) to improve the qual- 
ity of the garments by better care of 
the material during manufacture. 

The major innovation involved the 
transport of each batch of garments 
from station to station. Heretofore, 
each operator had obtained her work 
from a centrally located rack, return- 
ing the batch to the same rack when 
her job was done. The proposed 
change provided for more rapid 
movement of material, along with 
substantially less handling. Much 
lifting of the batches of heavy goods 
was to be eliminated. In several in- 
stances, two operations were to be in- 
tegrated in a short production line. 
In addition, various work aids were 
to be introduced for folding, trim- 
ming, holding, and directing mate- 
rial. The sequence of operations was 
also to be rearranged. These changes 
would have the effect of altering the 
work of some operators to a consider- 
able extent; others would be affected 
only by the new system of transport- 
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ing the material along the assembly 
line. 

In this type of factory, minor 
changes in methods of performing a 
job occur quite frequently. Now the 
differences between minor changes in 
work methods and major production 
changes, such as the re-engineering of 
an entire assembly line, are differences 
of degree rather than kind. In han- 
dling ordinary minor changes the 
management had firmly adhered to 
three principles, based partly on a rec- 
ognition of the psychological factors 
involved and partly on legal consid- 
erations, inasmuch as these principles 
had gradually been incorporated into 
the pattern of labor-management rela- 
tions over the years. The principles in 
question were: (1) Earning opportu- 
nities on the job should not be deliber- 
ately reduced for the purpose of ad- 
justing rates which experience had 
shown to be too generous. In other 
words, management would carefully 
avoid actions that appeared to be any 
kind of disguised rate-cutting. (2) The 
worker should always be informed of 
an impending change in the job as 
soon as it was definitely decided upon. 
(3) If a change required relearning 
on the part of the worker, the cost of 
relearning should be borne wholly or 
partially by management. 

In the case of relatively major 
changes, it was management’s belief 
that the workers should participate in 
the definition of the change to the 
maximum possible extent. Of course, 
this does not mean that management 
was prepared to abdicate its responsi- 
bility for the growth, development, 
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and operation of the organization. 
Management alone decided to make 
the changes in question here and—as 
has been said—their general nature 
was determined by management with 
the help of its engineering consultants. 
What is to be gained from employee 
participation in a program of this 
kind? Above and beyond the general 
positive effects on morale and labor- 
management relations, two highly 
practical benefits may be noted. First, 
the technical program develops more 
rapidly. Any problems encountered 
by the workers are early brought to 
management’s attention so that ad- 
justments can be made with a mini- 
mum of delay. The workers’ sugges- 
tions can be incorporated into the new 
procedure before a scheme of pay- 
ments is fixed. Through participation, 
it is possible to head off any misun- 
derstandings that might arise. This 
helps to avoid any deliberate obstruc- 
tion of the new system by the workers. 
The second advantage of having 
the employees participate is that the 
new method becomes the brain child 
of the workers themselves. Its success 
gives them a feeling of pride and ac- 
complishment. Their very desire not 
to fail at their own project exerts a 
major influence on its success. 
Participation is also a form of com- 
munication. When a man’s job has 
been changed, some of his skill be- 
comes obsolete and it is easy for him 
to view management as frustrating 
him, and as unjustly and even hostilely 
cutting his earning opportunities. If 
management’s reasons for the change 
are not hostile but are actually for the 
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good of all concerned, the worker's 
participation in planning for the in- 
novation is an appropriate way of ex- 
plaining it to him and letting him 
know the real reasons for it. 

One form of participation is interac- 
tive discussion between management 
and the workers. This type of discus- 
sion gives management the opportu- 
nity to communicate and to be chal- 
lenged at the same time. Of course, 
where communication is only one way 
and the workers merely listen politely, 
no participation takes place at all. A 
minimum requirement of participa- 
tive discussion is that the workers 
should ask questions and that man- 
agement should answer them in a 
straightforward and honest way. Fur- 
thermore, the workers must feel free 
to raise important issues—questions 
that are perhaps impolite and that rec- 
ognize the possibility of conflict be- 
tween management and the workers. 
Discussions are not participative if the 
workers have no real opportunity to 
speak up. It should be added that “op- 
portunity” in this sense is not merely 
a matter of providing adequate meet- 
ing time coupled with a polite request 
for questions. Management must 
deem it proper for the workers to ask 
hard questions at such meetings—and 
the workers must have the assurance 
that no reprisals will be taken against 
frank discussion. (In passing, it may 
be suggested that participation may 
perhaps be more readily obtained 
from workers in unionized shops be- 
cause the employees feel that they have 
the union to fall back on.) 

Admittedly, interactive discussion 


is a minimal form of participation. 
Naturally, it is better to have the 
workers actually share in designing 
the change, if this is possible. When, 
as in this case, the nature of the prob- 
lem calls for skilled engineering, em- 
ployee participation must necessarily 
take a more limited form. 

Nevertheless, the main benefit of 
participation can be achieved even 
when there are practical limits as to 
how far the employees can actually 
contribute to the change. The goal is 
to have the workers feel that they are 
truly part of the company, that in 
some sense it is their enterprise as 
well, and that they are as dependent 
upon and responsible for its success as 
management is. But unless manage- 
ment really believes that the workers 
have such a place in the organization, 
it is extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to communicate this message to 
them. Management must begin by con- 
sidering the workers to be an integral 
part of the enterprise. This is a basic 
condition—without it, participation 
cannot be attained. 


How the Change Was Introduced 


At the outset, the precise changes to 
be introduced in the re-engineering 
of the production lines were not 
known; these were to be worked out 
experimentally within the plants. The 
methods proposed were as yet un- 


proved; nevertheless, they offered 
great promise, and it was decided to 
develop them in the two smaller plants 
first. This strategy was based on vari- 
ous considerations—some __ technical, 
others having to do with employee 
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morale. On the technical side, simpler 
and more standardized items were 
produced in the smaller plants. Since 
these two plants accounted for a small- 
er proportion of the firm’s total output 
than the large plant, less risk was in- 
volved should serious production de- 
lays be encountered during the change- 
over. It was also felt that there was 
more personal communication be- 
tween management and workers in 
the smaller plants. Furthermore, since 
the large plant had intra-union difh- 
culties, the small plants were consid- 
ered less sensitive places in which to 
try out the rather fundamental changes 
contemplated. 


Group Meetings 


The program was introduced to the 
workers by a series of meetings. Each 
group of operators performing the 
same operation in the same plant met 
with the local plant management. In 
the course of the program, approxi- 
mately 80 such meetings were held, 
the number of workers attending 
varying from one to eight. When there 
were only a few workers on a particu- 
lar operation, they were accompanied 
to the meeting by the shop steward. 

At the first meeting, the proposed 
change in methods was announced 
and its general objectives were stated. 
Emphasis was placed on the need for 
the change and the importance of the 
program to both the company and 
the workers. The relationship of the 
company’s success to steady employ- 
ment was pointed out. No technical 
details were presented at this time, but 
the workers were assured that while 
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the new methods were being devel- 
oped their incomes would continue at 
the average level of the preceding six 
weeks, They were also told that when 
the new system was working well 
enough, new rates would be estab- 
lished and that a subsidy fund was 
being set up to help maintain their in- 
comes until their skills were fully re- 
adapted. Frank discussion of these 
matters by all participants was en- 
couraged. 

Immediately after the initial meet- 
ing, things began to happen on the 
production floor. Machines were 
moved; new devices and small carts 
appeared. Experts gave demonstra- 
tions and instructions to individual 
workers in the new procedures. En- 
gineers and supervisors watched, 
asked questions, and answered them. 
This gradual and outwardly tentative 
introduction of the changes was a de- 
liberate policy. Only a few workers at 
a time were given revised tasks. Usu- 
ally, it took several weeks before the 
whole garment was being made by the 
new methods. 

Problems were solved as they arose. 
Many informal discussions of the new 
methods took place between engi- 
neers, supervisors, and workers. As 
the new methods were mastered, ad- 
ditional changes were made, some- 
times at the suggestion of manage- 
ment, but often at the prompting of 
the workers themselves. 

After the new system had been in 
effect long enough to be stable and 
was operating with some smoothness, 
another series of small group meetings 
was called to discuss revised wage 
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rates. Separate meetings were held for 
each group of workers who were do- 
ing the same job in the same plant 
and who would experience the same 
changes in rates and the same revi- 
sion of work procedures. After the 
workers were thanked for their help 
in developing the new system, they 
were given an explanation of how a 
time study had been applied to their 
jobs, along with the time allotted for 
each part of their operation. Time 
studies had been carried out on both 
the old and new systems, and this 
means of arriving at standards of time 
and pay was fully explained. While 
this technical discussion may have 
been beyond the understanding of 
many employees, its primary purpose 
was to show that management was not 
trying to hide anything, and that a ra- 
tional method had been used to deter- 
mine the new rates. 


The Subsidy Program 


At these meetings, management also 
said that the new rates would go into 
effect shortly and that the subsidy pro- 
gram promised at the first meeting 
would now start. The initial subsidy 
ranged from 10 per cent for those jobs 
which involved only minor changes 
to 65 per cent for those with the great- 
est changes. These amounts were de- 
creased by 5 per cent each week until 
the subsidy ended. 

In addition to protecting earnings 
during the readjustment period, the 
subsidy was also an indication of man- 
agement’s opinion as to how fast 
workers should recover a normal level 
of productivity after the disturbing 


effect of the change. The gradual re- 
duction of the subsidy and its eventual 
termination was intended to provide 
a financial incentive for the workers 
to regain their normal production as 
soon as possible. 

Many operators expressed satisfac- 
tion with the new rates. Some quickly 
did enough work in one day to at- 
tain their expected earnings. Others 
had obviously been holding back 
their production until the new rates 
were announced; when they saw that 
their earning opportunities had been 
protected and preserved, they, too, 
quickly recovered their former level 
of productivity. Although there were 
some expressions of dissatisfaction 
with the new scale, discussion of this 
was postponed until after the subsidy 
program had been given a chance to 
operate. 

The workers also raised a great 
many complaints at these meetings, 
not all of which had anything to do 
with the new system. There were com- 
plaints about equipment, inaccurate 
cutting of parts, and other mechanical 
difficulties which are regularly experi- 
enced in factories. Management lis- 
tened carefully and promised to inves- 
tigate. This pledge was kept and the 
difficulties were subsequently reme- 
died. (In a sense, these complaints 
were a favorable measure of the extent 
to which management was able to 
create a participative atmosphere. The 
workers did complain; they accused 
management of many shortcomings, 
and management on its part accepted 
the complaints as matters that merited 
its attention.) 
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The meetings at which the new 
rates were announced were the last 
such get-togethers for most operators. 
However, management continued to 
hold individual consultations on the 
production floor and to listen atten- 
tively to complaints. Problems and 
difficulties presented by the new meth- 
ods were talked over and ironed out. 
A senior operator was given the job 
of interviewing other operators to 
find out what problems they were hav- 
ing and how they felt about the 
change. Through this channel man- 
agement became aware of some tech- 
nical problems that had not been 
raised at the meetings or during those 
times when its representatives were 
available on the production floor. By 
taking the initiative in establishing 
communication with the workers in- 
volved, management was able to solve 
these problems also. 

After the new system had been de- 
veloped and refined in the smaller 
plants, and the workers there were 
well on the way to reaching their for- 
mer level of productivity, the change 
was finally introduced into the third 
and largest plant. The same methods 
of introducing the change were used 
here, but by now, of course, manage- 
ment was able to point to many ex- 
amples of proven success with the 
new methods in the smaller plants. 
Development work in the third plant 
was limited to conditions arising 
from the manufacture of the many 
special items produced there. The 
whole change was carried out much 
more rapidly than in the other plants 
because the best procedures had al- 
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ready been worked out and most of 
the rates had been set. 


Reactions to the New System 


After the rates were announced, 
there were two instances where a few 
workers tried to prove them unfair by 
deliberately restricting production. 
But most of the workers responded 
well to the innovations, gradually rais- 
ing their output to satisfactory levels. 
In the two cases of deliberate restric- 
tion of production, a satisfactory re- 
covery of output has not yet been 
achieved. These involved two machine 
operations performed by groups of 
four and six women respectively. One 
operator in each group made a satis- 
factory recovery. It is worth noting 
that each was the only one in her 
group who had thought the rate was 
fair when it was proposed. Though 
these two women were able to resist 
considerable group pressure on them 
to hold down their production, their 
successful examples were insufficient 
to win over their co-workers to their 
point of view. Management finally 
had to make adjustments on these 
rates so that its policy of maintaining 
earning opportunities might not ap- 
pear to have been contradicted. The 
benefits of these adjustments have also 
accrued to the two productive opera- 
tors, but at this writing the others are 
still limping along, still convinced 
that the new system has drastically cut 
down their earning power. 

These two very similar instances 
were about the only ones in which 
the new method was not accepted. 
While they were only a small flaw in 
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an otherwise resounding success, they 
emphasize the importance of the proper 
initial presentation of a program of 
change, and show how firmly people 
cling to their original reactions to it. 

There were, of course, noteworthy 
examples of a happier kind. Thus, the 
job of an older worker with almost 10 
years’ experience under the old system 
was completely changed, and for a 
long time her attitude was one of dis- 
couragement and hopelessness. How- 
ever, thanks to the correct engineer- 
ing of the rate for her new job, cou- 
pled with continuous attention and 
encouragement from her supervisor, 
and a substantial relearning pay ad- 
justment, her job improvement was 
constant. A year later, her earnings 
were higher than ever before and she 
was able to look back on her period 
of hopelessness with equanimity. 

In any such change as this, the en- 
gineering problems are so complicated 
that it is impossible to present a uni- 
form picture of future experience to 
the workers. Some will meet genuine 
difficulties, others will find difficulties 
where none exist; some will be better 
off, and some but not all of these will 
know that things are better. The suc- 
cess of the whole operation depends 
upon the distribution of these partly 
psychological assessments. If man- 
agement has been honest, has done its 
computations fairly, and spoken open- 
ly, there should be enough successes 
to carry the operation to a good con- 
clusion. Otherwise, difficulties and 
negative reactions will be so wide- 
spread that tue entire project can re- 
sult in failure. 


At this point, it may be pertinent to 
present some rather more tangible evi- 
dence of the success with which these 
plant changes were introduced. This 
evidence takes the form of “before 
and after” records of productivity, 
turnover, and grievances in the three 
plants in question. 


Productivity and Turnover 


Of these three indices, productivity 
is, of course, the most direct measure 
of the degree of adjustment to change. 
In calculating productivity, workers 
producing the same item in the same 
plant were considered to have experi- 
enced the same change process. Since, 
in the two smaller plants, there were 
changes in the production of one item 
apiece, while two items were re-engi- 
neered in the larger plant, this gave us 
four groups, large enough to be statis- 
tically stable, whose productivity be- 
fore and after the change could be 
compared. 

The average productivity of these 
four groups for two six-week periods, 
one immediately before the change 
was introduced, and the other one 
year later, is shown in Table 1. (It 
should be added that only those work- 
ers who were still in the same plant 
and working on the same item are 
included in these figures. However, 
the average of all workers employed 
in the latter period is only slightly be- 
low that shown for workers who were 
employed both before and after the 
change.) 

As will be seen, a year after the 
changes had been made, the general 
level of productivity had increased 
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TABLE 1 


Average Production Before and After Re-engineering 


Worker Group 
Plant Item 
1 A 
2 B 
3 A 
3 B 


Average Production in Standard Uni's 
Base Period One Year Later* 
79 76 
67 75 
79 80 
69 75 


*The bese porteds differ for the several groups, being the six weeks just prior to the start of the change. 
In each case, the one year later is the same six week period of the next year. 





by about 10 per cent on Item B and 
stayed essentially the same on Item A. 
There was also a substantial gain of 
about 10 per cent less direct-labor costs 
on each item because of the engineer- 
ing improvements. 

While to some extent the changes 
involved the substitution of capital 
equipment for direct labor, the capital 
costs were modest in relation to the 
savings in labor costs. 

It should be stressed that, thanks 
to a market for additional produc- 
tion, the workers were able to main- 
tain their incomes even though di- 
rect-labor costs were being substan- 
tially reduced. New jobs were rated 
so that the workers could earn as 
much as before; and the change was 
introduced in such a way that the 
workers’ motivation to produce was 
not disturbed. 

Besides providing information 
about the final recovery of earnings, 
production statistics may also be used 
to chart the pattern with which that 
recovery took place. As had been ex- 
pected, when the new methods were 
introduced there was an immediate 
and drastic decline in production. 
The program of subsidies was de- 


signed to maintain the workers’ in- 
comes as long as their production did 
not drop to an unreasonably low level, 
and modest progress was made each 
week. The expectations upon which 
the subsidy program was based are 
generally justified by the production 
curves shown in Chart 1 (pages 26-27). 

As the chart shows, in three cases 
there was an initial drop and then a 
general upward trend toward the pre- 
vious level of output. The trends are 
generally upward; the slight drops 
can be attributed to the normal fluctua- 
tion: associated with different fabrics 
and other usual sources of variations 
in output. In the fourth case—Item A 
in Plant 1—production was more er- 
ratic in its progress toward recovery. 
This may be attributed to the fact 
that the new methods were first de- 
veloped on this operation and there 
were a number of special difficulties to 
be overcome. It is interesting to note 
that the fluctuations were least for 
Item A in Plant 3, the last operation 
to be changed. This would seem to 
indicate that the methods for intro- 
ducing change had become routine 
and that their acceptance was less of 
a problem here. 
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The production records shown in 
Chart 1 are for all employees of mod- 
erate experience regardless of whether 
or not they worked in the base period 
before the changes were made. This 
accounts for the difference in the 
“one year later” results between Chart 
1 and Table 1. 

The second check on the success of 
the re-engineering process is provided 
by turnover statistics. It may be as- 
sumed that if the new methods were 
unsatisfactory to the employees, more 
than the normal number would leave 
in the period immediately following 
the changes, either because of dissatis- 
faction with their new earnings or be- 
cause they felt frustrated in other 
ways. No such increase in turnover 
occurred. In fact, the turnover rate 
continued to decline right through 
the period of change. Table 2 shows 
the turnover rate by plants in terms 
of the ratio of resignations for 12 
months to the average number on the 
payroll during the year. 

It may be added that absenteeism 
also decreased during the period of 
the change. Since absenteeism and 
turnover are both generally regarded 
as indicators of frustration and dissat- 


isfaction and neither increased during 
the period of the change, it may be 
assumed that the change was intro- 
duced without serious effects on mo- 
rale. 


The Grievance Record 


One remedy open to employees who 
are dissatisfied with their earnings is 
to file a rate grievance. Complaints 
about rates are, of course, sometimes 
due to causes other than dissatisfac- 
tion over money; but probably more 
than the usual number of rate griev- 
ances can be expected after any change 
in which a great many new rates are 
set. 

Because of constant changes in 
styles and fabrics, as well as various 
minor alterations in the specifications 
of the garments being produced, the 
company has always had a fair num- 
ber of rate grievances. However, after 
the change these increased quite sub- 
stantially over the totals recorded for 
previous years. As can be seen from 
Table 3, there was an increase in all 
plants after the new method had 
been in operation for some time. 

Through, on the face of it, the 50 
rate grievances recorded in 1956 





TABLE 2 


Turnover Rates by Year 


Year Plant 1 
1952 ° 
1953 ° 
1954 618 
1955 545 
1956 -380 


*Data not available. 


Plant 2 Plant 3 


° .703 
. 623 
398 -320 
291 -282 
243 .248 


NOTE. The changes were begun late in 1954 and were completed in the first part of 1956. 
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TABLE 3 
Number of Grievances by Plant, Type, and Year 
Plant Type Year 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 (5 mos.) 

1 Rate 1 0 1 8 3 
Non-rate 0 0 0 3 0 
2 Rate 1 0 4 21 3 
Non-rate 1 0 4 5 2 
3 Rate 4 9 8 21 7 
Non-rate 24 31 16 14 11 
Total 31 40 33 72 26 
All Rate 6 9 13 50 13 
Non-rate 25 31 20 22 13 


NOTE. The changes were begun late in 1954 and were completed in the first part of 1956. 





would seem to indicate considerable 
dissatisfaction with earnings after the 
change, it must be remembered that 
approximately 1,300 rate changes were 
made. Compared with this total, the 
number of grievances may well be 
small. Nevertheless, it seems large 
when set against the usual number of 
complaints. However, many of these 
grievances were actually about long- 
standing issues which were again 
brought to the fore during the installa- 
tion of the new system. Unfortunately, 
the record does not show how many 
separate issues lay behind the new 
grievances since, in resolving them, 
one decision generally settled many 
complaints. Also, the number of griev- 
ances includes complaints about the 
same issues that arose in’ more than 
one plant. Without going into an ex- 
tended analysis of the precise nature 
of the grievances, it is impossible even 
to estimate the number of separate is- 
sues involved. It is best, therefore, to 


consider their significance not in 
terms of the number of grievances 
filed but rather according to the man- 
ner in which they were settled. 

Disposing of the grievances called 
for intensive joint work between the 
company and union engineers. Most 
of the rates checked by the union were 
left at the same level set by manage- 
ment. In the few cases where man- 
agement’s figures were not confirmed 
by the union study, principles were 
agreed upon which increased the rates 
by 8 per cent. This amount was con- 
sidered small since most of the in- 
creased rates were on special styles of 
garments and were connected with 
controversies that had arisen in prin- 
ciple before the re-engineering project 
began. In only two instances were the 
new rates adjusted on regular prod- 
ucts. 

In management’s opinion, the num- 
ber of grievances was not excessive in 
view of the number of new rates that 
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had been set and the kind of issues 
raised in the majority of the com- 
plaints. The negotiations which set- 
tled most of the grievances were ami- 
cable and an acknowledgment of 
management’s honest intentions. 


Summary 


The radical change in production 
methods described here brought about 
results that were highly gratifying to 
management. The cost of production 
was reduced; a better product was 
turned out; production time was short- 
ened; and productive capacity was ex- 
panded without heavy overhead 
charges. Since the plants were highly 
engineered before the changes were ef- 
fected, these gains cannot be attrib- 
uted to any lack of efficiency earlier. 


These were substantial accomplish- 
ments which taken by themselves cer- 
tainly justified the program. How- 
ever, the achievements in the com- 


pany’s labor-management _ relations 
were also highly gratifying. To man- 
agement the minimal nature of the 
difficulties met with during the change 
was at least as noteworthy as the eco- 
nomic gains. Indeed, the company’s 
heads believe that the economic suc- 
cess could not have been obtained 
without the accomplishments in labor- 
management relations. 


In addition to a sound beginning 
in production engineering, manage- 
ment attributes the program’s success 
to the policies which it followed with 
its employees. These might be sum- 
marized as an honest attempt to max- 
imize the participation of the workers 
in the change. Management consid- 
ered the workers as part of the enter- 
prise, with an interest in its success, 
and with the right to expect fair treat- 
ment. Hence management’s plans 
were disclosed as early as possible be- 
fore unfounded rumors got started, 
the workers’ ideas were given atten- 
tion, and their problems with new 
methods were investigated. In addi- 
tion, their earning opportunities were 
protected and any economic loss 
brought about by the new methods 
was properly compensated for. More- 
over, management was careful not to 
inspire resistance to the change by any 
action which appeared to be provaca- 
tive. 

Throughout the whole process, 
management did not lose sight of its 
right to make the changes it contem- 
plated, but it was equally aware of 
what the changes meant to the em- 
ployees. Basically, management laid 
down a policy of fairness and open- 
ness and stuck to it. The results con- 
tinue to be highly satisfactory. 








In their enthusiasm for probing hidden motiva- 
tions, employers are poking their noses into mat- 
ters that are none of their business, the author 
warns. Steps must be taken to safeguard the pri- 
vacy of employees, if the whole personality 
testing movement is not to backfire. 


The Ethics of Personality Testing 


SAUL W. GELLERMAN 


Director, Psychological Services 
The Personnel Laboratory, Inc. 


Prrsonauiry tests were originally 
devised in clinics and on college cam- 
puses, where their use as an aid to 
treatment or for research purposes 
never occasioned much of an up- 
roar. The tests were inquisitive— 
sometimes intimately so—but people 
were content to let the testers nose 
about where they pleased. 

This was because the privacy of the 
tested persons was strictly protected, 
as it still is in hospitals, where test re- 
sults are considered highly confiden- 
tial, and in research projects, where 
the testees are usually anonymous. 
As long as there was no threat of po- 
tential disclosure, people had few 
compunctions about revealing them- 
selves, and psychologists found that 
personality tests were a happy hunt- 
ing ground for ideas and facts that 
enriched their understanding of basic 
personality processes. 

Today, the bulk of personality test- 
ing is carried out in business by per- 
sonnel departments and consulting 
firms. Particularly in the age group 
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under 40, the person who has never 
taken a personality test—usually as 
part of a job application—is getting 
to be a rare bird. For better or worse, 
tests aimed at uncovering various 
traits of temperament are becoming 
as much a part of the American scene 
as supermarkets and station wagons. 

But as the personality testing move- 
ment has gathered momentum, un- 
fortunately, various abuses have 
sprung up. Test users have come in 
for their share of criticism, much of 
which is well documented—and in 
some cases, sad to relate, well de- 
served. There are no generally recog- 
nized rules concerning what aspects 
of personality can be ethically ex- 
plored by business; or how the results 
are to be communicated, and to 
whom. The judgment of the tester is 
still the only safeguard—and testers, 
being human, differ considerably in 
their opinions of where common de- 
cency ends and unwarranted intru- 
sions into privacy begin. 

Precisely because there are no rules, 





some testees have been exposed to 
real or potential humiliation. Not all 
the people who balk at tests or shy 
away from them can be dismissed as 
merely anxious, rigid, or opinion- 
ated. Many of them have legitimate 
complaints. 


Abuses of Personality Testing 


For example, there have been cases 
where the test results of a job appli- 
cant have been disclosed to a com- 
pany that was “interested” in him, 
without his consent—and sometimes, 
even without his knowledge. In other 
instances, the tests of a man who ap- 
plied for a job with one company 
have been discussed with his previ- 
ous employers by the testing organi- 
zation. In still other instances, execu- 
tives have requested access to the test 
papers of employees—not for super- 
visory or training purposes, but out 
of personal interest which was not 
always a friendly one. 

Even where the findings are kept 
confidential, it often appears that 
nothing is sacred or inviolate in the 
life of the job applicant. Some com- 
panies instruct their field managers to 
visit the homes of prospective sales- 
men, in order to determine whether 
their marriages are harmonious or 
headed for the rocks—as if this could 
be guessed at by a stranger taking a 
brief peek. Other companies probe 
into an applicant’s opinions, social 
attitudes, childhood experiences, sex 
adjustment, even idle fantasies—the 
“stuff that dreams are made of.” 

Where business has “bought” psy- 
chology at all, it has usually done so 
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Personality Tests and Privacy 


Pitfalls in the use of personality tests 

‘in industry were the subject of a re- 
cent address before the American 
Psychological Association by Dr. 
Harry Levinson, Director of the Di- 
vision of Industrial Mental Health 
at the Menninger Foundation. 

The psychologist in industry must 
guard against violating the privacy 
of employees by seeing that clinical 
techniques for testing them are not 
used later for purposes unrelated to 
the reason for the test, Dr. Levinson 
asserted. 

“Failure to reach policies more 
sound than those which are pres- 
ently being employed,” Dr. Levinson 
said, “will bring down upon the 
heads of the psychologists the same 
appellations which for a long time 
were thrown at industrial physicians 
who, because they were regarded as 
company spies, became anathema to 
employees.” 











wholesale—without any reservations. 
Ideas and methods that were devel- 
oped for clinical investigations, or 
even as tentative models of better tests 
to come, have been pressed into serv- 
ice en masse to do the kind of job 
that most of them were never in- 
tended for. Psychologists have 
learned a good deal about which 
aspects of personality count in deter- 
mining job adjustments—and more 
importantly, they have begun to un- 
derstand which aspects don’t count. 
But as yet, very few of these in- 
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sights have been translated into tests 
specifically developed for industrial 
use. This does not mean that the 
tests now in use are not valid, but 
rather that many of them are liberally 
larded with items of considerably 
more value in the clinic than in the 
employment office. 

New and valid tests cannot be de- 
veloped overnight. While they are be- 
ing perfected, we will have to go on 
using the ones we already have, both 
because they are predictive when 
properly used, and for the simple rea- 
son that nothing better is around. 
But while we continue using them, 
we're going to have to mind our p’s 
and q’s because—as too few test us- 
ers realize—we're playing with dyna- 
mite. 


The Growing Opposition 


As long as outside criticisms of 
testing were little more than good- 
natured spoofs, there was small dan- 
ger that the method would fall into 
disrepute. But there is a growing 
body of opinion which holds, rightly 
or wrongly, that tests are pernicious 
and inconsistent with the ideal of in- 
dividual freedom. William H. Whyte, 
Jr., probably the foremost spokesman 
for this point of view, has asked 
whether the individual’s innermost 
self is any of his employer’s business 
—and thereby raised a question that 
we have been ignoring too long. Oth- 
ers—people who have taken or will 
have to take tests, as well as public 
relations-minded executives—are not 
ignoring it. 

More and more people are becom- 
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ing worried about the potential harm 
that tests can do—and few of them 
bother to draw a distinction between 
tests that are foolishly exploited and 
tests in general. For the most part they 
have been able to swallow their mis- 
givings and tolerate testing as an in- 
escapable but bad-tasting “part of the 
system.” But opposition to testing 
generally has been growing quietly in 
many quarters and is not likely to re- 
main dormant indefinitely. It comes 
from the disappointed, who feel that 
tests haven’t given them a square 
deal; from the indignant, who feel 
that tests have disturbed their pri- 
vacy; from the thoughtful, who won- 
der what all this wholesale probing 
and classifying of people is going to 
do to the moral fabric of society. 

There have always been a few peo- 
ple who have refused to take tests, 
but there are signs that they are now 
increasing in number. It may be com- 
forting, perhaps, to assume that this 
refusal in itself is indicative of some 
kind of disqualifying pique or stub- 
bornness; but it is the business of tests 
to spotlight promising people as well 
as to weed out misfits. Industry can- 
not really afford to lose the “good 
ones” who get away in this manner, 
however few they may be. Further, 
actual refusals are only a drop in the 
bucket when compared to the num- 
ber of testees who wish they could 
refuse—and probably would, if they 
had the encouragement of popular 
support. 

They will inevitably get that en- 
couragement, unless we remove the 
root causes of their reluctance—fear 





of what the tests can reveal, and mis- 
trust of how they will be used. Arti- 
cles about testing are turning up 
with increasing frequency in the pop- 
ular magazines, often with a discern- 
ible implication that for all the tech- 
nical wizardry there is something a 
little scary, perhaps malevolent, in 
it. We should not expect to be im- 
mune to criticism, but it would be 
tragic if we allowed our public rela- 
tions to deteriorate into suspicions, 
whispering campaigns, and rumors. 
We have done entirely too much 
talking about how well tests can do 
their jobs, and not nearly enough 
about what is being done to preserve 
the dignity and reputation of the peo- 
ple who take them. 

It does not require much imagina- 
tion to foresee what might happen if 
too many people got up in arms 
about testing. At the very least, we 
could expect a sharp increase in re- 
fusals to take tests, or more system- 
atic efforts to “slant” the results. At 
worst, restrictive codes might be 
rammed down our throats by officials 
who know little about the technicali- 
ties of testing. In either case the effi- 
ciency of tests as tools for selection 
and development would be bound to 
suffer. 

This article is not intended to dis- 
cuss the question of whether person- 
ality tests are valuable to industry. It 
assumes that they are, and therefore 
that they are worth saving. To avoid 
a catastrophic loss of public confi- 
dence, responsible test users will have 
to develop a code of ethics and po- 
lice themselves. Like Caesar’s wife, 
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we shall have to elevate ourselves 
above suspicion—which will be no 
mean feat, in the light of the suspi- 
cion that has already been aroused. 


Eliminating Unnecessary Probing 


Some technical issues will have to 
be considered before any kind of 
code—formal or informal—can be 
worked out. What kinds of informa- 
tion does management need about an 
individual’s personality to make sensi- 
ble hiring, placement, and training 
decisions? It seems obvious that su- 
perfluous probing, which neither im- 
proves management’s decision-mak- 
ing nor contributes to the testee’s 
welfare, should be done away with. 
Being a personnel man or even a 
psychologist does not confer the li- 
cense to poke about in somebody 
else’s private affairs—unless one has 
his consent and can demonstrate that 
it will be helpful to him. 

Tests should be used only to ob- 
tain data that are directly relevant to 
the probable work performance of 
the testee, or that will help manage- 
ment in developing him. The crux of 
the issue is, of course, just what is 
directly relevant. There are still many 
honest differences of opinion as to 
how deerly one must search to pro- 
vide the information management 
needs. But this should not preclude 
common sense and clear thinking. 

It has been widely (and naively) 
assumed that any aberrant personal- 
ity tendency is vocationally signifi- 
cant. Some tests, particularly the pro- 
jective kind, are sufficiently sensitive 
to pick up the underlying emotional 
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debris that can be found in any per- 
sonality structure—even the most pro- 
ductive and resilient ones. In our zeal 
to screen out the potentially unfit 
person, some of us have tended to 
forget about the defense mechanisms 
that keep underlying tendencies from 
being acted out. We are beginning to 
recognize now that many so-called 
personality disorders are not at all dis- 
abling vocationally; in fact, some 
kinds of neurosis seem to give their 
victims a distinct advantage in cer- 
tain kinds of jobs. 

In general, it should not be neces- 
sary to penetrate very far, if at all, 
into intimate or sensitive areas to ob- 
tain the information needed for man- 
agement appraisals. Affectations and 
“facade” can be sidestepped without 
plunging into the deeper levels that 
are potentially embarrassing to testees. 
It may be useful in the clinic to ex- 
plore such esoteric matters as sexual 
identification and oral eroticism, but 
for industrial testing it is superfluous 
—and needlessly inquisitive. 

Some deviations, of course, are very 
much management’s business. Alco- 
holism, psychopathic tendencies, and 
other conditions which affect reliabil- 
ity, should be interpreted (not just re- 
ported) to management. But a condi- 
tion that is not “healthy,” or ad- 
justed, or socially approved, such as 
a sexual disorder, is not necessarily 
anybody’s business but the testee’s. 

Projective tests pose special ethical 
problems, because they can be used 
to throw light on many areas of per- 
sonality which do not directly affect 
job performance. For this reason, 
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they should be used only by qualified 
professionals. The data given to man- 
agement from projective test find- 
ings should be restricted to matters 
of direct, pertinent concern to it. For 
example, it should be quite sufficient 
to say that a man will probably coop- 
erate with his supervisor, without 
having to add any speculations about 
his relationship with his father. 


Safeguarding the Privacy of the Testee 


The most potent and lasting dan- 
ger to the privacy of the testee is the 
fact that his test papers are preserved, 
but are not under his control. Unless 
he feels assured that they are treated 
with the utmost confidence, he is free 
to suspect that just about anyone who 
wants to see them badly enough can 
do so. 

Except where test papers are re- 
tained for research purposes, they 
should be destroyed when the em- 
ployee leaves the company which 
holds his test records. Access to these 
papers should be restricted to as few 
people as possible—only those who 
will have to participate in key man- 
agement decisions concerning the tes- 
tee. The fewest possible copies of test 
reports should be prepared, and their 
circulation and filing within the 
company should be sstrictly con- 
trolled. Unauthorized persons who 
attempt to gain access to these papers 
—their own or anyone else’s—should 
be reported to the personnel director. 
Clerical employees who handle test 
papers or reports should be carefully 
screened and warned that the in- 
formation is strictly confidential. 





Outside consulting firms face spe- 
cial problems, since they have an obli- 
gation both to the firm that retains 
them and to the individual tested. In 
general, such a firm should not reveal 
its findings to any company or per- 
son other than the original client, un- 
less it has the testee’s permission in 
writing. The testee is entitled to learn 
what the consultant’s findings were. 
However, he should be prepared to 
bear the expense of a conference or 
report, and should understand that 
the consultant cannot disclose the ex- 
act nature of the report that was made 
in confidence to management. 

Test users should specifically de- 
fine their obligations to the testee— 
chief of which is protecting the pri- 
vacy of his test results. They should 
assure him that the results will not be 
revealed to anyone but the executives 
who are directly responsible for his 
supervision and development. A 
small card or brochure containing 
such an assurance—given to the testee 
before he is tested—would do much 
to allay any anxieties or opposition. A 
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desirable side effect, incidentally, 
would be more valid test results. In 
addition, wherever possible, the test 
results should be discussed with the 
testee by a qualified person, in com- 
plete confidence. 

The formal code of ethics of the 
American Psychological Association 
might serve as a useful guide for in- 
dustrial test users. It is not, of course, 
binding on non-psychologists, and 
would probably have to be revised in 
certain respects to fit the special needs 
of industry. 

Should industrial test users sub- 
scribe to a formal code of ethics for 
themselves? They probably should— 
because they need to continue using 
personality tests, and many people will 
continue to feel that these can in- 
vade privacy. Whether each com- 
pany should work out its own code, 
or whether there should be a uni- 
form code for all is a matter for dis- 
cussion. But that discussion should 
begin now, not after public confi- 
dence in tests and testing has deteri- 
orated beyond hope of repair. 


AMA’s Directory of Local Personnel and Training Groups 


LocaL personnel and industrial relations associations throughout the country are co- 
operating in the compilation of AMA’s revised and expanded “Directory of Local Per- 
sonnel and Training Groups” (last published in the January, 1958 issue of PersonNneEL) 
which will be published in the January/February, 1959 issue. Such groups as have 
not been directly solicited for information are urged to cooperate by sending their 
names, addresses, lists of officers, and any available descriptive material on their 
functions, activities, and publications to the Editor, PERsoNNEL, American Management 
Association, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 








Many companies are under the impression that 
evaluating the effectiveness of a training program 
calls for elaborate, time-consuming procedures. 
Actually, as this study shows, meaningful results 
can be obtained from relatively simple measuring 


methods. 


Evaluating an Appraisal and 
Feedback Training Program 


Cc. G. MOON 


General Electric Company 


Mucu nas already been written 
about the need for and the difficulty 
of measuring the value of training 
and development programs in indus- 
try. Yet remarkably few evaluation 
studies have been reported, consider- 
ing the numerous programs now un- 
der way. Our contention is that eval- 
uations of these programs should be 
undertaken. The problems encoun- 
tered in conducting evaluation stud- 
ies are by no means insurmountable, 
and the results more than compen- 
sate for the effort required. 

This article will describe a study to 
determine the effectiveness of a per- 
sonnel development program installed 
in the Engineering Section of a de- 
partment of the General Electric Com- 
pany in 1956. 

The study is a good example of the 
type of research venture which can 
be carried out in industrial and busi- 
ness settings. Admittedly, neither the 
experimental design nor the measur- 
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ing instrument was very elaborate. 
Nevertheless, the fact that significant 
and meaningful findings can be ob- 
tained under these conditions may en- 
courage other companies to undertake 
evaluation studies of their programs. 

In the fall of 1955, a department- 
wide appraisal system was adopted by 
all sections including the Engineering 
Section. The plan involved a write-up 
of each position cast in the form of 
job factors for which the employee was 
held accountable, and also a list of 
personality traits on which he was 
rated. 

In the spring of 1956, the Engineer- 
ing Section embarked on a more ex- 
tensive appraisal and personnel devel- 
opment program. Its two main fea- 
tures were: (1) a revised performance 
appraisal system and (2) a training 
program designed to equip line man- 
agerial personnel to use appraisal in- 
formation in helping their subordi- 
nates develop themselves. 
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The performance appraisal plan 
used the field review technique of ob- 
taining appraisal information. Each 
manager was interviewed by a mem- 
ber of Engineering Administration (a 
staff unit) who had received appro- 
priate training in the procedures. Fol- 
lowing a special outline form to insure 
that no relevant material was omitted, 
the staff specialist questioned the man- 
ager about the work performance and 
personal characteristics of his imme- 
diate subordinate. 

Although the line manager made 
the actual appraisal, he was guided by 
the staff specialist who served as a 
catalyst in the process. Rather than in- 
terjecting any of his own opinions, 
the specialist questioned and probed 
for evidence concerning the subordi- 
nate’s particular strengths or weaknes- 
ses. Since he had responsibility for 
taking all the notes and attending to 
the various details, the manager was 
free to concentrate on thinking 
through and describing the job per- 
formance and underlying behavior of 
his subordinate. 

The word picture of the employee 
which emerged gave a more dynamic 
and integrated description of the 
whole man than had been secured 
from the previous appraisal method. 
The specialist wrote up the material in 
summary form, and submitted it to the 
manager who was free to make any 
necessary modifications. At all times it 
was emphasized that the manager was 
the one who was doing the appraising. 

The appraisal took place at two 
levels: (1) the job-performance level 
in which the man’s job accomplish- 


ments and his methods of operation 
were carefully evaluated, and (2) the 
deeper, more analytical level in which 
the man himself was considered in 
terms of his abilities, training and ex- 
perience, motivation, personality, and 
character. 


Advantages of the Method 


As in other companies where this 
method was used, it soon became ap- 
parent that it had considerable merit 
above and beyond the gathering of ap- 
praisal data. In the course of partici- 
pating in the field review interviews, 
each manager gained a better under- 
standing of the evaluation process and 
how to evaluate objectively and criti- 
cally. He also gained insight into 
how well he knew the man’s work 
and the man himself. In addition, the 
use of a staff specialist fostered greater 
consistency among the managers as to 
the areas of work covered, as well as 
more uniformity of rating standards. 
The active participation of the special- 
ist also insured that the job got done. 
Moreover, the approach was flexible 
enough so that the same basic apprais- 
al form could be used for a variety 
of managerial, administrative, and 
technical positions. 

An additional procedure was also 
adopted—before the appraisal inter- 
view the subordinate filled out a Per- 
sonal Review form on which he indi- 
cated his likes and dislikes on the job, 
accomplishments and development 
needs, future goals and plans, and so 
forth. This step proved helpful to the 
subordinate in getting him to think 
analytically about himself, and also 
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alerted the manager to areas which 
might be difficult during the appraisal 
discussion. 

All managerial, administrative, and 
technical employees in the Engineer- 
ing Section were appraised and com- 
pleted the Personal Review form. 


Training in Feedback Procedures 


Once the relevant information was 
available, the next step was to equip 
the managers with the understanding 
and skills needed to “feed back” the 
appraisal in a manner designed to 
stimulate the growth and development 
of their subordinates. 

A training program was set up and 
conducted for approximately 50 man- 
agers in the Engineering Section. To 
facilitate group discussion and active 
participation, they were divided into 
four groups, each of which was given 
30 hours of instruction spread over 
two weeks of half-day sessions. 

The sessions covered guiding the 
subordinate in formulating plans for 
self-improvement. Waysof helping him 
to achieve greater personal and on-the- 
job efficiency were studied and in- 
cluded day-to-day coaching, job en- 
largement and rotation, appropriate 
training courses, and participation in 
professional and civic organizations. 

The program not only covered es- 
sential principles but also provided 
practice in the necessary interviewing 
skills. Each participant practiced the 
recommended procedures in realistic 
role-playing sessions under close ob- 
servation of his colleagues and the 
trainers. In subsequent discussions his 
performance was evaluated so that he 
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gained a greater awareness of the in- 
terpersonal dynamics in the interview 
situation. These “post-mortems” also 
emphasized areas for further improve- 
ment, as well as the strong points 
upon which he could build. 

The initial sessions were devoted to 
the essential principles and techniques, 
and the later ones to guided practice. 
Additional material was introduced 
during discussions of the practice in- 
terviews; as the participants gained in 
understanding and skill, they were 
taught various ways to handle prob- 
lem employees. Thus, besides learning 
the general principles of coaching and 
improving their feed-back skills, they 
gained new understanding of the psy- 
chology of the individual, and learned 
practical techniques for handling sub- 
ordinates in a variety of situations. For 
future reference each trainee received 
a manual describing the program. 

In the spring of 1958, two years after 
the adoption of the new appraisal and 
training program, a decision was made 
to attempt to evaluate its effectiveness. 
It was felt that the opinions of the 
subordinates about changes in the 
managers’ attitudes and_ behavior 
would provide a better measure than 
what the managers themselves thought 
about the benefits of the program. 
Thus, the core of the study was a 
questionnaire designed to obtain the 
subordinates’ views about changes in 
their managers’ attitudes and behavior 
since the program. Nevertheless, it 
was felt that the opinions of the man- 
agers would add to the picture. Ac- 
cordingly, an additional questionnaire 
survey was conducted among the man- 
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TABLE 1 
The Managers’ Views of Changes in Themselves 


As a result of the new appraisal and feed-back programs which have been going on for the past two 


years: 


do their jobs? 


PENSVAwWN 


action? 


fo) 


Yes No 
% % 


Do you have a better understanding of the way in which your subordinates 


59 34 


Do you find it easier to appraise the job performance of your subordinates? 97 3 
Do you have a better understanding of your subordinates as people? 56 31 
Do you find it easier to talk with your subordinates about job problems? 75 22 
Do your subordinates discuss more of their job problems with you? 34 41 
Do you have a better understanding of your superiors? 59 22 
Do you have a clearer picture of your own strong points? 59 34 
Do you have a clearer picture of your own development needs? 56 31 
Do you find it easier to lead your subordinates in following given courses of 


72 15 


. Do you have better working relationships with your associates in other units? 38 47 





agers. The results of this survey will 
be summarized first. 

Of approximately 50 managers who 
participated in the training, 32 re- 
turned questionnaires. Employees who 
had taken the training but were no 
longer managers were not included. 
The questionnaire and results appear 
in Table 1. A “yes” answer indicates 
a change for the better, a question 
mark indicates some degree of uncer- 
tainty, and a “no” indicates no change 
from previous conditions. 

The responses indicate that almost 
all the managers felt the appraisal and 
training programs made it easier to 
appraise the job performance of their 
subordinates. A substantial majority 
also found it easier to talk to them 
about job problems, and to lead them 
in following given courses of action. 
On the other hand, many managers 
did not feel that their subordinates 
discussed more of their job problems 
with them or that their working rela- 
tionships with their associates in other 


units had been greatly improved. 

In sum, if the criterion of judgments 
of the managers about their own be- 
havior and what they got out of the 
programs were used, the over-all re- 
sults are highly positive. 


What the Subordinates Thought 


Now let us consider what the sub- 
ordinates thought about the effects of 
the program on the managers. A ques- 
tionnaire was filled out by 66 subordi- 
nates selected at random from the 
Engineering Section. In addition, it 
was also filled out by a control group 
composed of 67 subordinates from the 
Manufacturing Section. While the two 
sections were comparable in size and 
were under the same general depart- 
ment manager, the Manufacturing 
Section had a different appraisal plan 
and had not received specialized and 
extensive training in feed-back tech- 
niques. 

It should be mentioned that until 
spring, 1956, there had been less ap- 
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TABLE 2 
The Subordinates’ Views of Changes in Their Managers 
Compared to two years ago: 





Engineering Manufacturing 
Yes No ? Yes No ? 
%HeH eH kh '% % 
1. Does your manager have a better understanding of how you per- 
form your job? 73 «15 12 67 13: =+19 
. Does he have a better understanding of you as an individual? 74 #9 7 60 19 21 
Does he better indicate recognition of your good work? 58 33 9 34 48 18 
Does he better utilize your particular skills? 51 32 17 51 36 13 
Do you have a better picture of what he expects of you in terms of 
job performance? 56 32 12 73 21 «6 


Do you have a better picture of how you stand with him over-all? 46 36 18 37 «Sl «(12 
Does he discuss your job performance with you more frequently? 30 67 3 24 75 #1 
Do you have a greater opportunity to present your side of a story 

during those discussions? 61 24 15 40 39 21 
Does he take a greater personal interest in you and your future? 46 24 30 30 39 31 





So @NO wavn 


Does he make a greater effort to help you develop yourself? 46 32 22 36 40 24 





praisal work done in the Manufactur- 
ing Section than in the Engineering 
Section. However, since that time, the 
Manufacturing appraisal plan had 
been implemented so that appraisals 
were made more frequently than be- 
fore and the system was said to be 
well received. Consequently, it was 
expected that the responses of the 
Manufacturing subordinates would in- 
dicate some improvement in their 
managers’ behavior. 

The questionnaire asked the re- 
spondents to compare present condi- 
tions with what they were two years 
ago. (Only those who had had the 
same manager for at least the past two 
years were included in the sample.) 
Thus, in the absence of pretraining 
measurements, it provided an indica- 
tion of change which was independ- 
ent of any previous measure. The ques- 
tions were constructed to get at some 
of the basic objectives of the program, 
with emphasis on the person-to-per- 
son relationship between the employee 


and his manager, rather than on the 
subordinate’s opinions of his man- 
ager’s administrative and _ technical 
talents. 

The administration of the question- 
naire and the analysis of the results 
was done by the department’s Com- 
munication and Training group. The 
questionnaire and results are shown 
in Table 2. 

As may be seen, of the 10 areas cov- 
ered, eight showed a greater positive 
change for the Engineering than for 
the Manufacturing managers. In gen- 
eral, the Engineering employees were 
considerably more conscious of im- 
provement in their managers’ at- 
tempts to keep them informed on job 
performance and to assist them in their 
self-development. The four areas of 
greatest relative improvement for the 
Engineering group over the Manufac- 
turing group were: (1) manager has 
better understanding of subordinate as 
an individual; (2) manager better in- 
dicates recognition of good work; (3) 
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manager gives subordinate greater op- 
portunity to present his side of a story 
during discussions; and (4) manager 
takes greater personal interest in sub- 
ordinate and his future. 

On the question, “Does he better 
utilize your particular skills?” the 
responses were the same for both 
groups. The Manufacturing managers 
received a higher rating on only one 
question, “Do you have a better pic- 
ture of what he expects of you in terms 
of job performance?” This may have 
been due to the fact that manufactur- 
ing jobs are more easily defined and 
the results easier to visualize. One 
write-in which seemed to shed some 
light on the higher rating of the Man- 
ufacturing managers on this question 
was, “The only real concern he (the 
manager) has is with my production 
performance and with the manufactur- 
ing loss report.” 

In both groups, the area of least im- 
provement was the frequency of job- 
performance discussions. This was 
somewhat disappointing, particularly 
in the Engineering group, for during 
the training sessions there was consid- 
erable emphasis on the need for giv- 
ing day-to-day recognition of good 


work and suggestions for improve- 
ment instead of waiting for a year-end 
discussion. It was evident that still fur- 
ther work is necessary in this area. 


Conclusions 


Although undoubtedly there were 
other factors which were not examined 
in the study, the results definitely im- 
ply that the appraisal and training pro- 
gram had a positive impact on the En- 
gineering managers and their subor- 
dinates. While there was general im- 
provement in both the Manufacturing 
and the Engineering Sections, there 
was a significantly greater gain in En- 
gineering—a gain that clearly seems to 
have been the result of the appraisal 
and training program. 

The findings suggest areas for fur- 
ther improvement in both the En- 
gineering and Manufacturing Sections 
aud can be used as benchmarks against 
which to measure the success of future 
programs. While definite progress has 
been made in appraising performance 
and in communicating appraisal data 
to subordinates, it was evident that 
more emphasis should be directed to- 
ward the action follow-up with the 
subordinate on a day-to-day basis. 








What are the commonly accepted practices in 
recruiting and selecting employees? The survey 
reported here describes the methods most favored 
by leading companies today and points out some 
interesting variations from the findings of similar 
surveys in earlier years. 


Trends in Recruitment and 
Selection Practices 


WILLIAM R. SPRIEGEL and VIRGIL A. JAMES 


The University of Texas 


Waar nave Been the major trends 
in the selection and induction prac- 
tices of American industry since 1930? 
The findings of five surveys among 
leading companies conducted by the 


authors of Personnel Management in 
1930, 1940, 1947, 1953, and 1957 point 
to a number of significant develop- 
ments. While the surveys were con- 
cerned with personnel practices gener- 
ally, only employment and induction 
practices will be described here. Trends 
in training and development will be 
reported in a future article. 

In order to focus on personnel pro- 
grams which expressed currently ac- 
cepted “best practices,” the surveys 
were limited to prominent companies 
widely known for their progressive 
and highly developed personnel pro- 
grams. It is believed that such a study 


is more valuable to a company seek- 
ing to evaluate its personnel practices 
than a more general study would be. 

However, within this limitation, 
there was an attempt to secure a rep- 
resentative selection in terms of geo- 
graphic location, company size, and 
type of industry. Both manufacturing 
and non-manufacturing companies 
were included. While many of the 
same firms participated in each suc- 
ceeding survey, the size of the sample 
was increased in order to make it more 
representative of industry generally. 

The 1930 survey covered 195 com- 
panies in 41 different industries. These 
companies employed approximately 
2,391,000 people in 21 states and the 
District of Columbia. Each of the sub- 
sequent surveys covered an even larg- 
er sample—231 companies in 1940, 325 





Nore. This article is based upon some of the survey results around which the forthcoming sixth 
edition of Personnel Management by the late Walter Dill Scott, Robert C. Clothier, and William R. 
Spriegel (McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York) is being written. The complete survey 
has been published by the Bureau of Business Research of The University of Texas as Personnel 


Study No. 8 (Revised). 
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TABLE 1 


Firms Classified by 
Geographical Location—1957 


Area 


New England 59 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central 63 

South Atlantic 28 

East South Central 68 

West South Central 84 

Mountain 28 

Pacific 91 
Total, all firms 852 





in 1947, 780 in 1953, and 852 in 1957. 
The 1957 companies represented 65 
different industries and were scattered 
throughout the United States (exclud- 
ing Alaska). They varied in size from 
less than 250 to more than 75,000 em- 
ployees. A breakdown of the sample, 
by the geographical location and size, 
is shown in Tables 1 and 2. 

The questionnaire followed the 
same format in each of the surveys. 
Basically, it was a checklist permitting 
a “yes” or a “no” answer to each 
question. In 1940 several questions 
were added in order to obtain more 
information on recruitment and selec- 
tion practices. In many instances, the 
respondents qualified their answers by 
writing in additional information. In 
the interest of consistency, such an- 
swers were counted along with the 
straight yes and no responses. Thus, 
editing of the questionnaire replies 
involved some arbitrariness, but only 
to the extent that might be reasonably 
expected in handling such a volume of 
data. The questions concerned three 


main areas: sources of recruitment, re- 
cruitment and induction procedures, 
and methods of selection. A compara- 
tive summary of the answers is pre- 
sented in chart form in Figure 1; com- 
plete breakdowns of the 1957 answers 
appear in Tables 3, 4, and 5. 


Sources of Recruitment 

The surveys show that foremen, em- 
ployees, and friends represent the 
greatest single source of new appli- 
cants. As Figure 1 shows, half the 
respondents used this source in 1940, 
78 per cent in 1947, 85 per cent in 
1953, and 82 per cent in 1957. In addi- 
tion, at least half the companies used 
one or more outside sources to furnish 
some of their recruits (50 per cent in 
1940, 56 per cent in 1947, 57 per cent 





TABLE 2 


Firms Classified by 
Number of Employees—1957 


Employees Firms 


Fewer than 250 36 
250—499 72 
500—749 65 
750—999 38 
1,000—1,499 102 
1,500—1,999 63 
2,000—2,499 58 
2,500—2,999 42 
3,000—3,999 59 
4,000—4,999 3? 
5,000—7,499 65 
7,500—9,999 ) 
10,000—14,999 37 
15,000—19,999 31 
20,000—29,999 23 
30,000—39,999 9 
40,000—49,999 6 
50,000—74,999 12 
Over 75,000 13 
Not given 46 


Total, all firms 52 
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1. Use application blank 


2. Applicants interviewed for 


selection 


3. Hire some applicants’ without 


interview 


4. New employees furnished by an 


outside source 


5. Use qualification card 


6. Require written references 


7. Personnel Department with full 
authority to hire rank and file 


8. New employees given personal 


introduction to department 


9. Use special "put-on" form 


10. Require physical examinations 


for selection 


lL. Use tests for selection 


12. Secure applicants through state 


employment services 


13. Secure applicants through schools 


and colleges 


14. Secure applicants through private 


employment agencies 


15. Secure new employees through 


labor unions 


16, Secure applicants through foremen, 


friends, and miscellaneous 


1930 


1940 


| 9020-070 1947 1953 


FIGURE 1 


Employment and Induction 
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Go 1957 BAAN 
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TABLE 3 
Comparative Use of Potential Sources of Recruitment—1957 


Source 


United States or State Employment Service 

Schools and Colleges 

Private (Fee) Agencies 

Labor Unions 

Foremen, Employees, Friends, and Other 
Miscellaneous Sources 


Yes No No Answer 


Per Per Per 
Cent Cent No. Cent 


42.1 37.1 177) 20.8 
48.1 25.2 227. = 26.7 
35.2 48.0 143 («16.8 

6.0 89.1 42 49 


81.6 13.8 39 4.6 





in 1953, and 61 per cent in 1957). 
More specifically, the outside sources 
included schools and colleges, state 
employment services, private employ- 
ment agencies, and labor unions. The 
use of all these sources except labor 
unions shows a marked increase from 


1940 to 1953, with a tapering off in 


1957. In 1940, only 19 per cent of the 


respondents obtained _ applicants 
through schools and colleges, 6 per 
cent through state employment agen- 
cies, and 2 per cent through private 
employment agencies; in 1953 the cor- 
responding figures were 70, 58, and 
39 per cent, and in 1957, 48, 42, and 
35 per cent. During the same period 
use of labor unions as a source of new 
employees began at 3 per cent, reached 
a high of 9 per cent in 1947, and 
later dropped to 6 per cent in both 
1953 and 1957. 

Thus, although the upward trend 
in using outside sources generally con- 
tinued through 1957, the patronage of 
schools and colleges and employment 
agencies declined after 1953. One ex- 
planation for this apparent contradic- 
tion may be that the companies have 


fewer and fewer 
recruit for them 


come to rely upon 
outside agencies to 
on a regular basis. 


Recruitment Procedures 

Use of the application blank and 
the personal interview has become vir- 
tually standard, the survey indicates. 
In 1930, some 89 per cent of the re- 
spondents reported that they used ap- 
plication blanks and 93 per cent that 
they interviewed applicants before 
hiring. By 1957, the practice had in- 
creased to 100 per cent and 98 per cent 
respectively. What appears to have 
been a decline from 99 to 98 per cent 
in the use of the personal interview 
between 1953 and 1957 may be ex- 
plained by the fact that in 1957 six 
respondents, or approximately 1 per 
cent, did not answer this particular 
question. Hence in 1957 only 1 per 
cent actually reported they did not 
follow the policy of interviewing 
prospective employees. Consistently 
over the years from 1940 to 1957 about 
3 to 5 per cent of the respondents 
hired some applicants without a per- 
sonal interview. 
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The use of qualification cards as a 
supplemental personnel record ap- 
pears to have varied somewhat dur- 
ing the period studied. In 1930, 83 per 
cent used cards, in 1940, 70 per cent, 
in 1947, 68 per cent. A short upturn 
followed, pushing the percentage up 
to 76 in 1953 and 75 in 1957. 


Selection Methods 

Undoubtedly the most striking de- 
velopment in modern-day selection 
procedures is the use of tests designed 
to measure the applicant’s inherent or 
acquired capabilities. As shown in 
Figures 1 and 2, the use of tests has 
grown markedly between 1940, when 
about two-thirds of the respondents 
were using some tests, and 1957, when 
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80 per cent were using them. Figure 2 
shows the relative use of the various 
types of tests—performance, intelli- 
gence, aptitude, personality and in- 
terest. Stenographic or clerical tests are 
by far the most widely used; almost 
one-half the respondents used this type 
in 1930, and over three-fourths in 
1957. Mental tests have also been used 
fairly extensively, particularly in recent 
years; by 1957 almost two-thirds of the 
respondents reported using them. A 
sizable proportion of the respondents 
use trade and mechanical tests also. 
However, by 1957, mechanical apti- 
tude tests were used more frequently 
than trade or other performance tests. 
The use of personality and interest 
tests is a more recent development; by 
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TABLE 4 
Recruitment and Induction Procedures—1957 


Yes No No Answer 


Per Per 
Cent \ No. Cent 


Do you use an application blank? 99.6 : 1 0.0 
a. Is it filled out by applicant? 94.2 A 33 3.8 
b. Is it filled out by interviewer? 9.3 d 168 8 19.7 
c. Are both methods in use? 15.0 17.8 

Are applicants interviewed for selection? 98.4 i 6 0.7 

Are any applicants hired without an interview? 43 * 15 1.8 

Are any new employees furnished by an outside 
source? 

Do you use a qualification card other than a mere 
roster or payroll record for each employee? 3.6 

Do you require written references? 50.4 a 2.9 
a. Do you have a special reference form of your 

own? 

Does your personnel department have full authority 
to hire rank and file? 

Are new employees given a personal introduction 
to the department where they are to work by a 
foreman or member of the personnel department? d d 0.8 

Do you send a special “put-on’” form to the depart- 
ment (with perhaps copies to other departments) 


Procedure 


60.6 34.1 


69.3 7.0 
55.9 1.7 


for each new employee? 


2.7 





1957, it was found among 44 per cent 
of the respondents, as compared with 
just under 30 per cent 10 years earlier. 
In the 1957 survey some respondents 
wrote in additional interesting infor- 
mation about their use of tests. Several 
companies reported they occasionally 
used the services of an outside con- 
sultant for certain applicants, usually 
at the managerial level. In other com- 
panies, applicants for sales jobs were 
said to undergo clinical observation at 
a guidance and counseling agency. 
The increasing use of tests has been 
accompanied by a tendency to place 
less emphasis on the written reference 
as a reliable source of information 
about an applicant. In 1930, 82 per cent 
of the participating companies re- 


quired written references. This prac- 
tice has diminished and leveled off at 
about 48 to 50 per cent in all four sub- 
sequent surveys. 

Another selection procedure that has 
shown a consistent increase is the prac- 
tice of requiring physical examinations 
of prospective employees—64 per cent 
of the respondents used physical ex- 
aminations in 1930, 75 per cent in 
1940, 82 per cent in 1947, and 86 per 
cent in both 1953 and 1957. 

There appears to be a trend away 
from granting full authority to the 
personnel department to hire rank- 
and-file employees. Between 1930 and 
1947, there was an increase in this 
practice—from almost one-third to 
two-thirds of the respondents. In 1953, 
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TABLE 5 
Methods of Selection—1957 


Method 


Do you require physical examinations for selection? 


a. Are they made on the premises? 

b. Are they made elsewhere? 
Do you use tests for selecting new employees? 
. Are they stenographic or clerical tests? 
. Are they trade tests? 
. Are they mental (intelligence) tests? 
. Are they mechanical aptitude tests? 
. Are they dexterity tests? 
. Are they personality or interest tests? 
. Are they performance tests? 
. Any other types? 


rToa-nw.c@arcad 


Yes No No Answer 

Per Per Per 

No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
733 «86.0 103. s«12.:1 16 19 
440 5146 295 346 117.—s«13.8 
425 49.9 2330 27.4 194 22.7 
678 79.6 122 «(14.3 52 6.1 
660 77.5 61 7.2 131 15.3 
290 34.0 374 43.9 188 =. 22.1 
537 63.0 165 19.4 150 =—:17.6 
387 45.4 293 34.4 172 =—.20.2 
275 =32.3 385 45.2 192 22.5 
3760 44.1 297 34.9 179 = 21.0 
324 38.0 337 39.6 191 22.4 
108) =:12.7 305 35.8 439 8651.5 





the percentage of respondents grant- 
ing this authority to the personnel de- 
partment dropped to 57, while in 
1957 it dropped slightly again to 56. 
The 1957 returns also show that the 
practice is now more common among 
companies employing less than 5,000 
employees than in larger firms. 
There is no doubt that the extent 
to which the hiring function is fully 
delegated to the personnel depart- 
ment varies from company to com- 
pany. It is probably safe to assume that 
in most of the companies granting 
this authority to the personnel depart- 
ment, line department heads can reject 
a new employee if they are convinced 
of his unsuitability for the assignment. 
The process of induction is a logical 
extension of the selection process. The 


importance of properly introducing 
new employees to the departments in 
which they are to work has come to be 
recognized gradually by most of the 
participating companies. Use of this 
practice jumped from 63 per cent of 
the respondents in 1930 to 82 per cent 
in 1940, 88 per cent in 1947, and 92 per 
cent in both 1953 and 1957. 

The five surveys show that modern 
selection and induction practices have 
evolved to meet changing conditions 
over the past quarter of a century. 
Some activities have increased consid- 
erably while others have diminished 
or remained relatively stable. The 
most outstanding development during 
this period has been the increased 
popularity of tests as a selection pro- 
cedure. 





Some interesting light on the make-up of execu- 
tives in general is thrown by this study of the 
management team of a large gas and oil corpora- 


tion. 


Profile of One 


Comp?ny’s Management 


MILTON L. ROCK 


Vice President 
Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


Over tHe past 10 years, we have 
been collecting test data with the aim 
of obtaining greater insight into the 
make-up of executives. For this pur- 
pose, we have set up 28 individual di- 


mensions, such as intelligence, educa- 
tional level, and so on, for which we 
have derived standards based on our 
own tests of 1,500 executives, drawn 
from all branches of American indus- 
try and from all areas of management. 

As an example of the kind of infor- 
mation that can be obtained by apply- 
ing such standards to a_ particular 
executive “population,” this article 
will discuss the findings of a study of 
the 218 top men in a large oil and 
gas corporation. The findings them- 
selves are depicted graphically in 
Charts I through V. 

One fact that emerges clearly from 
Chart I is that age and salary can be 
used as a basis in appraising other test 
information. Thus, the ages of this 
particular group range from 23 to 63 


years, with 42 as the average. Salaries 
range from $5,000 to $75,000, with a 
median of $9,000. It will be noted, 
however, that while there is a direct 
correlation between salary and age 
there are some exceptions to this rule. 
For example, the company possesses 
18 men under 42 who are earning 
more than $9,000 a year. These are this 
particular company’s “stars.” Let us 
follow them through and see how 
they compare with the rest of the 
group. 

As may be seen from Chart II, the 
educational level of the company’s 
executives ranges from uncompleted 
high school to postgraduate study. 
While no one under 42 has not com- 
pleted high school, only three of our 
18 stars have not had some college. By 
contrast, the men over 42 with salaries 
of over $9,000 are distributed all over 
the chart. Five never finished high 
school while, at the other end of the 
scale, there are four who have taken 
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postgraduate courses. For the group 
as a whole, education does not seem 
to be an essential factor in executive 
competence, though younger men 
will of course reflect the present-day 
trend toward more education for ev- 
eryone and the especially promising 
young executive is more likely to have 
gone to college than not. 

Charts III and IV show the intelli- 
gence of this group, as measured on 
the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. 
The Wechsler normal population has 
a mean of 100 and a standard devia- 
tion of 15. As may be seen, the 
executive population of the XYZ Gas 


100 


M 
S.D. 15 
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Company has a mean of 122 and a 
standard deviation of 10. While both 
curves are normally distributed, the 
executive population curve begins just 
about at the mean of the normal pop- 
ulation curve. In short, on the average, 
these executives are brighter than the 
general run of adu!ts—in fact, they ap- 
proximate remarkably closely to the 
intelligence requirements for service 
leadership (the Armed Forces use 110 
and/or 115 as the cut-off point for Of- 
ficers’ Candidate Schools). 

From Chart IV it will be noted that 
none of our young stars has an IQ 
lower than 115—in fact, all except one 


. 


Edward N. Hay 
& Associates, Inc. 


M = 122 
S.D. 10 


CHART Ill 


Distribution of Intelligence in 
Normal Population and in Management Group 
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CHART IV 
Distribution of Intelligence Quotients in Management Group 
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have an IQ of 120 or more. As may 
also be seen, only 15 out of the 60 men 
over 42 earning $9,000 or more fall be- 
low the 115 mark. We may conclude, 
therefore, that superior intelligence 
helps, though it is not necessarily a 
basic requirement for successful 
achievement in business. 

Chart V shows how this company’s 
executives measure up against five 
tests from the Cleeton Mason Voca- 
tional Aptitude Examination. It 
should be added that the standards 
‘shown are those established through 
our own research on 1,500 executives 
and are more difficult than the stand- 
ards of college populations. As the 
chart shows, in the factors found to 
be critical for effective executive func- 
tioning, our young stars rank as well 
as or better than the executive aver- 
age. They are generally well in- 
formed, have good computing and 
verbal skills, and can make sound, 
swift practical judgments. It is primar- 
ily in the last-named factor that some 
of them need further development. 

This analysis has been presented 
merely as an illustration of the kind 
of information that can be obtained 
through the application of test stand- 
ards to any executive population. It 
should be emphasized that it is only a 
part of a more comprehensive study. 
Actually, at the present time, we are 
in process of breaking down our 


standards not only into types of in- 
dustry, but also further into func- 
tional areas, so that eventually it 
should be possible to measure an ex- 
ecutive against the standards estab- 
lished for his particular function in 
his branch of industry. 

Though the findings reported here 
are less specific than we eventually aim 
at, they nevertheless confirm several 
things we have long thought to be 
true. First, that executives are more in- 
telligent than the general run of peo- 
ple. They are more alert to their en- 
vironment and make better use of 
their capabilities. And second, that 
since there is apparently a high corre- 
lation between salary and age, any 
exceptions to this rule should be care- 
fully studied in arriving at decisions 
concerning executive competence. In 
particular, psychological test data of 
all kinds should be reviewed with 
this factor in mind. If this particular 
executive sample is typical, the young 
man who is already earning more than 
the average for his age group is likely 
to prove, on further investigation, 
more intelligent, better educated, and 
vocationally better equipped than the 
general run of the company’s mana- 
gers. By the same token, high test 
scores combined with a lower-than- 
average salary may be a clue that 
the company is not making the best 
use of its executive talents. 





If the personnel policies and practices of recent 
years cannot be labeled the sole cause of continu- 
ing inflation, they have undoubtedly contributed 
to it. W bat can the personnel department do now 
to halt the drift? 


Of Inflation and the 


Personnel Profession 


GEORGE S. ODIORNE 


Assistant Director—Personnel Administration 


General Mills, Inc. 


Nosovy really believes that person- 
nel departments have been the cause of 
inflation, and only a few believe that 
the personnel manager can do very 
much about it. Some thoughtful peo- 
ple in the field have quietly observed, 
however, that many of the inflationary 
forces in our economy were ushered in 
by the personnel and industrial rela- 
tions profession. The personnel man- 
ager acts, they say, as obstetrician dur- 
ing the delivery of guaranteed annual 
wages, escalator clauses, productivity 
increases, wage reopeners, fringe ben- 
efits that are tied to the cost of living, 
and the non-economic benefits of work- 
ers that tend to cut output. He has 
been the general in the bargaining bat- 
tles and personnel policy changes that 
have resulted in what advertising man 
Charles Brower recently castigated as 
“the great era of the goof-off, the age 
of the half-done job.” 


Since the difference in responsibility 
56 


between the obstetrician and the father 
is generally appreciated, personnel peo- 
ple can congratulate themselves on the 
tacit acceptance of this view of the per- 
formance of the personnel profession 
vis-a-vis the inflation. Were the profes- 
sion to be indicted for contributing to 
inflation through default, the case 
against it might consist of an imposing 
set of labor contracts whereby escala- 
tion has been incorporated into the fi- 
ber of our economic system. At a more 
fundamental level, our judges might 
ask of our workforce, “Who hired 
these people? Who was responsible for 
their job training? Who taught their 
superiors how to motivate and lead 
them? Who devised and sold to indus- 
try a brand of human relations that 
has resulted in an end of the Puritan 
respect for hard work, and has toler- 
ated in its place a widespread misuse 
of our talents and manpower?” 

If we look at inflation and its cause 
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from the viewpoint of the individual 
personnel manager, it is quite evident 
that he can do little by himself to stem 
the tide. Mr. Jones, personnel manager 
of the XYZ Company, wields little in- 
fluence in halting inflation in his own 
Negotiations when national patterns 
have been set for him in the basic in- 
dustries. Yet Mr. Jones cannot person- 
ally escape the indictment of his pro- 
fession, for it is individuals who set 
its tone. While no single personnel 
man can claim sole right to penitence 
for causing inflation, the personnel 
profession generally cannot escape a 
certain amount of culpability for plac- 
ing us in our present dilemma—a di- 
lemma whose origins the venerable 
Tom Spates, of General Foods and 
Yale University, put his finger on sev- 
eral years ago when he asked, “Where 
is the voice of Personnel?” In general, 
what seems to have happened is that 
the personnel profession has lost its 
rudder rather than that the wrong 
course has been charted and followed 
in any single company. 

Instead of bemoaning past mistakes, 
it is more germane now to discover 
the speed and direction of inflation in 
our economy, to identify how person- 
nel policies and practices are affecting 
this drift, and to devise some basic pro- 
cedures that can be followed to pre- 
vent inflation from spreading further. 
The need for positive programs in 
place of hand-wringing prompts a 
closer look at the anatomy and work- 
ings of inflation from the personnel 
manager’s viewpoint. This article will 
accordingly briefly review the major 
causes of inflation, point out those that 


can be alleviated by better personnel 
programs, and suggest some concrete 
steps that personnel men can take in 
this direction. 


What Causes Inflation? 


As economist Arthur Burns once 
said, inflation is made not by God but 
by man. The still unresolved ques- 
tion, however—and one that seems to 
preoccupy everybody these days—is 
precisely which men? There are sev- 
eral distinct schools of thought on 
what and who is to blame. The oldest 
and perhaps still the most widely held 
view is that inflation is a case of “too 
many dollars chasing too few goods.” 
Recently, this situation has variously 
been attributed to business pricing, 
policies, the pressure of wages upon 
prices, the failure of the government to 
control money, government fiscal pol- 
icies and budget deficits, and the hike 
in interest rates. More succinctly, Ber- 
nard Baruch in 1954 put it down to 
the “selfish struggle for self-advantage 
among various special _ pressure 
groups.” 

Actually, inflation has nine under- 
lying causes: 

1, International tension. The long 
grind of “paying the price of peace,” as 
President Eisenhower termed it, is it- 
self an important factor in gradual but 
continuing inflation. Vast defense ex- 
penditures are always accompanied by 
deficit financing. After each war in our 
history, the national budget has lev- 
eled off, lower than the wartime peak, 
but on a higher plateau than before the 
war. That we should ever return to a 
national budget of as little as $50 bil- 
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lion a year would seem to be an impos- 
sible dream. This leads to expanded 
money supply and hence inflation. 

2. Growth of industrial unions. The 
AFL-CIO merger and the coming 
drives for the organizaticn of white- 
collar workers and other groups in- 
dicate that present wage levels will be 
maintained. By their adoption of 
Gompers’ principle of “more,” the un- 
ions have set an upward trend in wag- 
es that, under present circumstances, 
will not be halted. Higher wages lead 
to higher product prices and further 
inflation occurs. 

3. More fixed government commit- 
ments. While the public demands more 
social security and services from the 
government, it will not let the govern- 
ment drop any of its other obligations. 
Veterans’ payments are untouchable, 
interest on the national debt—now at 
$6 billion—cannot be eliminated. 
There are numerous other services 
provided by the government to which 
we have grown accustomed, and that 
cannot now be dispensed with. For- 
eign aid is almost in this category, and 
is part of the price we pay for peace. 
More deficit, more credit, and higher 
prices result. 

4. Inadequate fiscal and monetary 
control measures. There is growing 
doubt whether our monetary control 
methods for curbing inflation can ac- 
tually do the things attributed to them. 
President Eisenhower articulated this 
thought in his State of the Union mes- 
sage when he called for an investiga- 
tion of the practical limits of monetary 
and fiscal policy in controlling rising 
prices. Clark Beise, of the Bank of 
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America, told the Economic Club in 
New York last November that a study 
was needed to determine whether our 
monetary system was outmoded. Such 
a study is now in progress by several 
private and public bodies. 

5. Pressure of public opinion. In the 
age of the common man, it is almost 
impossible to act boldly in fiscal mat- 
ters. As the London Economist puts it, 
we find it easier to “level up the mon- 
ey incomes of those who have fallen 
behind than to cut the money incomes 
of everyone else back to the old level.” 
Policies inevitably leading to rising 
prices are a sure way for an adminis- 
tration to retain control. A plan that 
represented genuine leadership toward 
deflation would be tantamount to an 
invitation to defeat at the next election. 

6. Inter-governmental loans and 
charity. The tendency of the prosper- 
ous countries to lend money and ma- 
terials for defense, or to assist in eco- 
nomic development abroad is now 
firmly fixed, and although new, is not 
likely to be discontinued in our time. 
This sets Say’s law aside, and substi- 
tutes for it a form of economic check- 
ers, with goods moving in and out of 
whole economies on a vast scale—a 
movement that can play hob with 
prices in these economies and usually 
does. Unfavorable balances of trade 
are leveled off with handouts, and the 
whipsawing of high prices is contin- 
ued unabated across international 
boundaries. Inflation is an importable 
item and is, in fact, international. 

7. The enlargement of governmen- 
tal subsidy. With the Small Business 
Administration now a permanent 
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government agency, almost everyone 
today is entitled to a subsidy for his 
inefficiency or helplessness. Farmers, 
long on seniority in economic self- 
seeking, have been joined by publish- 
ers who mail their publications at less 
than the cost of handling, by railroads, 
ocean shippers, and utilities of varying 
types. This constantly expanding sys- 
tem of transferring money from one 
pocket to another is now almost whol- 
ly stabilized at a high velocity level of 
self-subsidy, in which everybody sub- 
sidizes everyone else, and everybody 
pays by inflation. 

8. The end of free trade. Despite the 
continued existence of reciprocal trade 
treaties, international trade barriers 
other than tariffs grow yearly. Embar- 
goes, import licensing restrictions, and 
the exigencies of economic warfare 
have brought about a world in which 
the free trade envisaged by Adam 
Smith is beyond all hope of recall. As 
a result, inefficiency is subsidized and 
prices never decline. 

9. The end of the gold standard. In 
our time it has become unthinkable for 
any important nation to allow its cur- 
rencies to be regulated by such vaga- 
ries as the shifts in market price of a 
single metal. Currency values and in- 
ternational trade prices are now stabi- 
lized by law in terms of the most pop- 
ular unit, in most instances the dollar, 
the pound sterling, or the ruble. How- 
ever logical this course may be under 
present circumstances, it has eliminat- 
ed an equilibrating mechanism for de- 
flating prices.on a world-wide basis 
when the true value of goods declines. 

In scanning this list of the funda- 


mental causes of inflation, personnel 
men can rightly reflect that many and 
perhaps most of them are beyond his 
scope of influence. There is some jus- 
tification, perhaps, for laying part of 
the blame for continued wage increas- 
es at the door of the industrial rela- 
tions profession. Some might also hold 
it responsible for the rise of unionism, 
though it might be more appropriate- 
ly argued that it was the government 
that created the climate in which rep- 
resentation elections could be held. 

Allowing for the inescapable nature 
of many of the roots of our inflation, 
we may perhaps discover some more 
pertinent evidence by examining the 
rises in prices in this country during 
the past five years. To put it in stand- 
ard economic terms, demand has 
greatly increased since the end of 
World War II, while productivity and 
supply have increased less sharply. A 
partial list of the causes of this situa- 
tion would look as follows: 


Causes of heavier demand 

for goods and services 
Full employment 
Rise in population 
Obsolescence of equipment 
Increased government spending 
Credit expansion 
Increased home ownership 
Desire for new products 
More leisure 
Higher wages and fringes 


Causes of increased supply 
through more productivity 
Larger labor force 
More research and development 
Plant building 
Automation 
New methods 
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New marketing methods 
Management techniques 


Where does the personnel job fit in- 
to this picture? At least one econo- 
mist, Professor J. K. Galbraith, has 
charged that collective bargaining 
since the end of the war has consisted 
of nothing more than a series of capit- 
ulations by management to union de- 
mands in the knowledge that increases 
in labor costs can be passed along to 
the consumer either before or after the 
wage increase goes into effect. There 
is still room for a knowledgeable and 
practical personnel man to produce a 
rebuttal to this allegation. 

These charges cannot be limited to 
the collective-bargaining team, how- 
ever, for an analysis of the supply and 
demand factors might indicate that 
personnel programs have been mod- 
erately deficient in considering the 
productivity aspects of the business. 
Few people who have been under the 
gun in bargaining would agree with 
Professor Galbraith that any easy ca- 
pitulation has characterized their ne- 
gotiations. It would be more pertinent, 
they might say, to ask where wages 
would be if they had not been so skill- 
ful in resisting union demands as they 
have been. 

The general labor shortage over the 
period in question made an increase in 
the value of labor service inevitable. 
The question is not whether or how 
the personnel man could have been 
more successful in negotiations, but 
rather, whether he should not have 
been more successful in increasing the 
productivity of workers, and thereby 
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increasing the supply of goods to meet 
the pent-up demand. 

At this point, we must leave the rel- 
atively secure area of economic facts to 
suggest how a personnel program to 
combat inflation might take shape. 
Such a program must start from three 
assumptions: 

1. That the forward-looking person- 
nel manager will be able to construct 
a long-range personnel program for 
his company and carry it through to 
completion. 

2. That the personnel man has suf- 
ficient status in the company to make 
the weight of his counsel acceptable 
to other members of top management 
as a significant contribution to the 
company’s growth and stability. 

3. That the personnel profession it- 
self has common grounds for seeking 
out and exploiting ways of increasing 
productivity both in the economy 
generally and in the individual com- 
pany. 

A Personnel Program 
To Combat Inflation 


With these conditions prevailing, a 


simple program for long-range 
growth in the productivity of employ- 
ees which should logically fall within 
the jurisdiction of the personnel or in- 
dustrial relations man might look 
something as follows: 

1. Industrial relations _ research. 
Throughout the profession general- 
ly, and within specific companies, 
there is a serious need for more ap- 
plied research on personnel manage- 
ment and labor relations. Industrial 
relations departments whose functions 
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are limited to putting out fires offer 
little promise for any over-all progress 
in curbing inflation. Paramount on the 
research agenda should be an assess- 
ment of the total effects of wage in- 
creases without corresponding increas- 
es in productivity. This will necessi- 
tate teaching some hard lessons to 
many labor leaders, and the acceptance 
on both sides of Henry Ford’s old dic- 
tum, “no earned wage is too high.” 
Beyond this are many needed investi- 
gations into the techniques of wage 
and salary administration, incentives, 
selection and placement, the appraisal 
of men, and the motivation and or- 
ganization of men at work. Some of 
these research projects can be carried 
out in the universities, more must be 
undertaken by men who have practi- 
cal experience as well as theoretical 
knowledge. 

2. More involvement of personnel 
managers in line affairs. Many of the 
traditional saws about line-staff rela- 
tions will have to be set aside if re- 
search findings are to be woven into 
the fiber of the business. One way of 
doing this is to accelerate the rotation 
of line managers through the person- 
nel department in various capacities. 
As they learn the techniques of person- 
nel administration and handle its in- 
struments more skillfully, they will re- 
turn to the line organization better 
managers for the experience. Con- 
versely, personnel men can be rotated 
into line positions for short periods to 
give them first-hand knowledge of the 
problems of making and selling goods. 

3. More involvement of personnel 
men in growth plans. In companies 


that are expanding, either through 
merger or simply through the en- 
largement of existing facilities, the 
personnel man has much to contribute. 
In mergers, he has unique talents to 
bring to bear in analyzing the newly 
acquired organization. He can inter- 
view the management to find out ex- 
actly how it gets its job done, assay 
the company’s manpower strengths 
and weaknesses, and discover where 
the tensions and conflicts lie. He can 
size up how its salary structure fits in- 
to the parent company’s plan, how 
well trained its management and work- 
ers are, how it stands in depth of 
skilled personnel, and assess its em- 
ployees’ work habits. He can measure 
the comparative strengths of unions, 
and estimate the probable impact of 
the acquisition on the parent com- 
pany’s labor-cost picture. If the com- 
pany is establishing a new branch 
plant, he can put his knowledge of 
labor market analysis to work to alle- 
viate the painful experiences that fol- 
low from ignoring all but the struc- 
tural and technical aspects of plant 
location. 

4. Increased application of “stand- 
ard” personnel techniques. Ultimate- 
ly, however, the personnel department 
must rise or fall on the vigor and in- 
telligence with which it applies its tool 
kit of personnel techniques. Better se- 
lection of the right man for every po- 
sition; proper placement of each in- 
dividual according to his ability; 
systematic replacement schedules to 
allow for change and growth; greatly 
expanded and more imaginative man- 
agement development programs; 
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sound wage and salary administration; 
a constant program to sharpen the 
quality of communications within the 
organization; well planned and force- 
ful labor relations—these are but a 
few of the traditional programs which 
cumulatively provide the means to 
curb inflation. Overcoming inflation- 
ary pressures is not a question of find- 
ing some magic tool. All it calls for is 
doing better—much better—many of 
the same things that are being done 
now. This requires that the personnel 
department be headed by a man of 
great capacity, that its objectives be 
spelled out clearly, its work well or- 
ganized, its plans consistent and for- 
ward-looking, and its people the best 
available brains and talent in the com- 


pany. 
5. Evaluation of personnel work. 
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Finally, there must be standards of 
performance for the personnel depart- 
ment so that its effectiveness can be 
evaluated. Concrete measures of per- 
formances of every personnel staff 
member are no less important than 
for any other class of employee. 

Though such a program cannot, of 
itself, provide the whole answer to the 
problem of inflation, it does offer the 
means of alleviating some of its root 
causes. As a by-product, it will also 
force the personnel man to see his 
functions in truly management terms. 
Only when armed with such a phil- 
osophy, translated into a program with 
dash and imagination, can he hope to 
become accepted as a genuine con- 
tributor to company growth and sta- 
bility and take his place as a member 
of the top management team. 


Growth of Corporate Pension Funds 


THE ASSETS of corporate non-insured pension funds reached $19.3 billion at the 
end of 1957, as compared with $7 billion in 1951, according to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. These non-insured reserves represented almost three-fifths 
of the assets held in all corporate pension funds, both insured (those administered 
by insurance companies) and non-insured (those administered by banks or by the 
corporations themselves). 

More than half the non-insured reserves was invested in corporate bonds, 28 
per cent in preferred and common stock, and 11 per cent in government securities. 
The largest growth took place in the pension plans of manufacturing companies; 
the assets of these plans rose from just under $4 billion in 1951 to $12.2 billion, 
or 63.3 per cent of the 1957 total. The communication industries formed the next 
largest bloc (14.3 per cent of the total), followed by transportation and utilities, 
9.3 per cent, and trade, 7.9 per cent. All other industries accounted for the remain- 
ing 5.2 per cent. 

Insured pension funds, which amounted to $14 billion in 1957, and pension plans 
of government and non-profit institutions, and unincorporated businesses are not 
included in these data. 





Thus far, appraisals have not proved of much 
use in identifying potential managers. Here the 
author suggests five basic steps that should help 
to overcome their defects as selection tools. 


Appraisals: A Valid 


Management Selection Tool? 


MILTON M. MANDELL 


Chief, Management Testing Unit 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 


Consweraste disillusionment with 
appraisals as a means of identifying 
potential managers has been voiced 
in many quarters recently. Dr. O. A. 
Ohmann, of Standard Oil of Ohio, has 
gone on record as saying that Sohio’s 
experience in attempting to evaluate 
potential has led it to “de-emphasize 
this aspect of management develop- 
ment”—a statement that seems to typ- 
ify management’s growing disenchant- 
ment with appraisals as a management 
selection tool. 

Why have appraisals failed to pro- 
duce the looked-for results? The use 
of rating scales or checklists of char- 
acteristics on which the employee is 
rated has been a prime focus of attack. 
Thus, from a nation-wide study of ap- 
praisal systems, Robert K. Stolz con- 
cluded: 


The checklists frequently seem surpris- 
ingly incomplete as to factors to be con- 
sidered in judging men’s potential... . 


Many call only for subjective judgments 
on vague, intangible traits generally as- 
sociated with leadership, failing to take 
into consideration factual operating data 
on how well the man does his job. Fur- 
ther, checklists seem to favor the indi- 
vidual who has nothing wrong with him. 
. . . Thus, more and more companies are 
questioning their use of relatively primi- 
tive appraisal systems as a means of se- 
lecting future leaders of the business. As 
guides they have some usefulness. But, 
as a basis for making decisions affecting 
men’s careers, they appear pretty flimsy. 


A similar view has been expressed 
by an official of the Wisconsin Electric 
Power Company: 


. . . the rating, is purely “subjective.” So 
long as its limitations are recognized, the 
rating adds some information and bal- 
ance. It is frequently used by employers 
as the sole guide in management selec- 
tion which, in our experience, is as prim- 
itive as substituting a chunk of buffalo 
tallow for a thermometer. Both will tell 
you whether it’s hot or cold but only one 
will tell you how hot or cold it is. 
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A closely related objection is that 
there are no uniform standards of job 
performance or evaluation. As a rep- 
resentative of the General Electric 
Company put it, “Different raters vary 
greatly in their interpretation of the 
information called for on the rating 
sheet.” In addition, it appears that the 
job experience of the appraiser influ- 
ences the kind of appraisal judg- 
ments he makes. George Moore, the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, has 
described this phenomenon in the mer- 
chandising field: 

Now, I would like to say this. When you 

saw the store manager, his viewpoint 

was a rather narrow, confined view. He 

did not have too many people in his 

store, say 100 or so. When you got to the 

district manager his viewpoint was con- 
siderably broader. He had more experi- 
ence in selecting people because he could 
see roughly 2,000 people. Now again, that 
was a narrow viewpoint because when 
you got to the region you had a bigger 
viewpoint of the whole problem and 
where to place people properly. And, be- 
lieve me, the viewpoint of the store man- 
ager and the viewpoint of the regional 
manager and the viewpoint of the home 
office were completely different at times. 


Some Recent Research Studies 

As these opinions indicate, many 
companies are not satisfied that their 
appraisal systems are an effective guide 
to management selection. A number of 
recent research studies also point to 
the limited value of appraisals for this 
purpose; their findings will be briefly 
summarized here. 

1. A study which compared 25 su- 
pervisors who were uncritical in their 
appraisals with 43 supervisors who 
were highly critical found that the un- 
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critical supervisors were older, less am- 
bitious, and had been at their present 
level for several years. 

2. A study of an organization’s 50 
best supervisors compared with its 50 
poorest supervisors showed that the 
appraisals of the best supervisors were 
much more consistent with the judg- 
ments of other appraisers than those of 
the poorest supervisors. This finding 
suggests that the quality of appraisals 
is related to over-all supervisory per- 
formance. On the other hand, another 
study of 85 supervisors indicated that 
both effective and ineffective supervi- 
sors were equally prone to rate their 
subordinates at about the same level of 
performance and did not attempt to 
differentiate greatly among them. 

3. In a study of ratings given to Air 
Force Officer Candidate School gradu- 
ates, Lloyd G. Humphreys reported 
that “the ‘successful’ officers are consci- 
entious, submissive to authority, and at- 
tentive to detail. Conspicuously absent 
from the list of differentiating traits is 
initiative or related qualities.” In his 
report Dr. Humphreys questioned the 
value of these appraisals for selection 
purposes. 

4. A study of different ratings of 
over-all performance of clerical super- 
visors made by their superiors and col- 
leagues found that in 62 of 300 com- 
parisons the raters differed by at least 
two points on a five-point scale. Nine- 
ty-seven supervisors were rated by one 
rater as “meeting minimum satisfac- 
tory standards,” while a second rater 
rated 11 of the 97 as “excellent,” 36 as 
“very good,” and four as “less than 
satisfactory.” Of 19 supervisors rated 
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“less than satisfactory” by one rater, 
five were rated “excellent” and six 
“very good” by another. 

Of the 100 supervisors in this group, 
26 were rated by their colleagues as 
“meeting minimum satisfactory stand- 
ards,” whereas their superiors rated 
seven of the 26 as “excellent” or “very 
good,” three as “less than satisfac- 
tory,” and 10 as “better than satisfac- 
tory”; of 30 rated as “very good” by 
their colleagues, the superiors rated 10 
much lower and five much higher. 


The Underlying Causes 


There appear to be a number of rea- 
sons why appraisals have not been 
more effective in identifying poten- 
tial managers. As Dr. Humphreys’ 
study and numerous others indicate, 
the fact that different appraisers have 
different values leads to non-uniform- 
ity of evaluation standards. Thus, fac- 
tors which seem important to some 
appraisers may appear to be of only 
minor significance to others. 

Again the relationship between the 
personal characteristics of the apprais- 
er and the kind ef appraisal he makes 
is also a limiting factor—as is evident 
from the study of the differences be- 
tween critical and uncritical apprais- 
ers. Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., has de- 
scribed this relationship as follows: 


Generally speaking, low-grade supervi- 
sors tend to attract and to favor low- 
grade men. Their most favorable reports 
may be expected to concern subordi- 
nates much like themselves, who offer 
little potential rivalry. A keenly intelli- 
gent applicant placed under such a super- 
visor is often quickly classified as a 
“smart aleck.” 


Further, some executives are notori- 
ously poor judges of others, although 
they may function effectively in other 
areas. The ability to appraise manage- 
ment potential, like any other ability, 
varies widely with different people. 
Not everyone either is capable of the 
analytical approach that the process of 
judging others entails. An impulsive 
rater may overweight minor or recent 
events, instead of giving a balanced, 
over-all picture of the employee’s per- 
formance. 

Undoubtedly, the weakness of many 
appraisals stems from inadequate in- 
formation. Often appraisers are not 
willing to give complete information 
because it may adversely affect their 
relationships with their subordinates. 
Everything else being equal, the more 
information that is available, the more 
reliable the judgment will be. 

Even though the information ap- 
pears to be complete, the appraiser 
may overlook the influence of such 
factors as the organizational situation, 
the function performed, or the inter- 
personal relationships. Thus, the ap- 
praisal may not give an accurate pic- 
ture of the employee’s underlying be- 
havior pattern. 

Additional difficulties are likely to 
arise when the appraisal is made in 
writing instead of a rating scale being 
used. The ambiguities of language, 
particularly when value judgments are 
expressed, often trip up all but the 
most wary of reviewers. The language 
used by various appraisers may merely 
reflect differences in verbal skills and 
styles rather than true differences in 
opinion. 
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The use of appraisals for promotion 
purposes entails additional problems. 
Frequently it is not recognized that an 
employee’s successful performance in 
his present job is no guarantee that he 
can meet the additional demands of 
the higher position. 

Then, in many companies the whole 
appraisal system is not taken seriously. 
Instead, appraisals are merely an- 
other procedure to be disposed of as 
quickly and perfunctorily as possible. 


Five Basic Steps 


How can these various difficulties be 
overcome so that appraisals become 
more meaningful selection tools? 
From our analysis it appears that five 
basic steps are necessary: 

1. To insure that the appraisal in- 
formation will be as complete as pos- 
sible, it should be obtained orally by a 
trained staff member. In the interview 
with the appraiser, the staff man can 
ask follow-up questions to clarify 
any ambiguities and encourage him 
to provide critical information which 
he might be unwilling to give in 
writing. 

2. The appraiser should be asked to 
describe rather than to evaluate be- 
havior, since evaluation leads directly 
to the pitfalls which have been de- 
scribed here. 

3. Since appraisals frequently pro- 
vide more information about the 
appraiser than the employee, the ap- 
praiser’s competence, knowledge, and 
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personal characteristics should be con- 
sidered in weighing the information 
he gives. 

4. In addition, the over-all quality of 
the appraisal information he provides 
should be a job-performance factor on 
which the appraiser himself is judged. 

5. Appraisal information should be 
obtained not only from the employee’s 
supervisor but also from other people 
who have had a variety of relation- 
ships with him over a significant pe- 
riod of time. The total picture that 
emerges will be more accurate since 
a person may act differently in the var- 
ious roles he plays and the same be- 
havior may be perceived differently by 
different people. Also, when the ap- 
praisals cover a longer period of time 
than only the most recent year, they 
are more likely to describe behavior 
that is characteristic, rather than tem- 
porary, in nature. 

To sum up, while the theoretical im- 
portance of appraisals for identifying 
management potential and ability can- 
not be overemphasized, as with other 
management techniques the gap be- 
tween promise and results is often very 
wide indeed. There are no short cuts 
to better management and nowhere is 
this more true than in management se- 
lection. Some of the knowledge need- 
ed to improve and justify this use of 
appraisals is available, but its applica- 
tion requires the time, effort, skill, and 
top-management support implied by 
the five-point program suggested here. 





Here’s a new method of personality testing that 
has uncovered distinct differences between suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful salesmen—and may pos- 
sibly help to identify the personality traits under- 
lying success in other occupations. 


The Successful Salesman— 
As He Sees Himself 


WAYNE K. KIRCHNER and MARVIN D. DUNNETTE 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Pansonaurry tests, whether they be 
administered to salesmen, managers, or 
clerical help, are the most difficult kind 
of psychological tests to evaluate be- 
cause they rely heavily upon the testee’s 
own subjective answers. Though 
it may be true, under normal circum- 
stances, that a man is the best judge of 
his own personality, it is a generally 
known and accepted fact that a job 
applicant is very likely to give answers 
on a personality test that will make 
him “look good.” 

In these circumstances it is difficult 
for him to be fully objective and, 
therefore, truthful in describing him- 
self. He tends to put down what is 
most socially desirable. Aware of this 
limitation, psychologists are constantly 
searching for new approaches to per- 
sonality testing that will minimize this 
social desirability factor and virtually 
force the person being tested to give as 
objective an answer as possible. - 


A relatively new approach that is 
now being used to achieve objective 
personality testing is the Adjective 
Checklist.* In this method, the person 
being tested is given a checklist con- 
sisting of 36 groups of five adjectives 
each. His task is to pick, from each 
group, the adjective most descriptive 
of himself and the one least descrip- 
tive of himself. 

The adjectives used in the checklist 
have been equated statistically in terms 
of social desirability. (This was done 
by asking large numbers of people to 
judge the degree of favorability of a 
great many adjectives. From these 
judgments, an index of social desirabil- 
ity was obtained for each one.) In 
other words, the favorability or un- 
favorability of each adjective has been 
determined and expressed in numeri- 
cal terms. 


*The Adjective Checklist is copyrighted by 
M. D. Dunnette. 
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On the Adjective Checklist, those 
adjectives found to be most alike in 
social desirability are grouped to- 
gether. Here, for example, is one 
group: 


(a) Sturdy 
(b) Handsome 
(c) Tidy 

(d) Intelligent 
(e) Cheerful 


These are all, obviously, favorable 
adjectives; their social desirability was 
found to be approximately the same. 
It is a difficult enough task for the 
person being tested to pick, from such 
a group, the two adjectives which he 
considers most and least like him. It is 
even more difficult for him to make 
himself “look good” on such a test. 


Eliminating Faking 

Thus, the person being tested is 
forced to make an objective choice, 
thereby minimizing the social desira- 
bility factor. Consequently, the Adjec- 
tive Checklist provides a more subtle 
approach to personality testing than 
the suspect method of presenting only 
one list of adjectives to a subject and 
asking him to check those which best 
describe himself. In addition to pro- 
viding a more objective description, 
the checklist should help, therefore, to 
minimize faking. 

By means of the Adjective Checklist, 
the tendencies of various groups to 
make characteristic responses (i.e. to 
pick certain adjectives as most or 
least like themselves), can be observed. 
In the particular study under discus- 
sion here, responses to the checklist 
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made by top-notch and less effective 
salesmen at the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company were ana- 
lyzed. The purpose was to see if the 
top-notch salesmen possessed a self- 
concept different from that possessed 
by the less effective salesmen. If so, 
the differences could be used to size up 
sales applicants and to predict their 
ultimate selling effectiveness. 

As part of a large sales research 
project, over 600 salesmen employed 
by 3M volunteered to take the series of 
tests being used to select sales appli- 
cants. One part of the study involved 
the filling out of adjective checklists. 
At the same time, measures of selling 
effectiveness were obtained for each 
salesman from his particular manager. 
In this way, the top-notch and less ef- 
fective groups were identified. The 
two groups were then compared in 
terms of their answers to the various 
adjective combinations. 

The adjectives selected most often 
by the top-notch and less effective sales- 
men as most descriptive and least de- 
scriptive of themselves are shown in 
the accompanying table, from which 
it will be seen that differences do exist 
between the way top-notch salesmen 
see themselves and the way less effec- 
tive salesmen see themselves. There are 
definite distinctions in the adjectives 
selected by the two groups. 

Secondly, there seems to be an un- 
derlying logic in the adjectives chosen. 
For example, the adjectives selected 
most often by the top-notch salesmen as 
most descriptive of themselves tend to 
be adjectives that have the flavor of 
success about them. Topnotchers see 
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Adjectives That Differentiate Between Top-notch and Less Effective Sales Groups 


More Often Picked by 
Top-notch Salesmen 
As Most Descriptive 


Successful 
Fair-minded 
Uninhibited 
Persistent 
Outspoken 
Opportunistic 
Spontaneous 
Energetic 
Orderly 
Persuasive 
Sociable 
Wordy 
Methodical 
Thorough 
Unconventional 
Planful 
Active 


More Often Picked by 
Less Effective Salesmen 
As Most Descriptive 


Unselfish 
Leisurely 
Mechanically 
inclined 
Jolly 
Imaginative 
Tough 
Tactful 
Unexcitable 
Independent 
Loyal 
Sentimental 
Unemotional 
Capable 
Musical 
Handy 
Contented 


More Often Picked by 
Top-notch Salesmen 
As Least Descriptive 


Scientific 
Mechanically 
inclined 
Original 
Reflective 
Inventive 
Complicated 
Stolid 
Interests wide 
Self-denying 
Tough 
Versatile 
Tactful 
Thrifty 
Mannerly 
Curious 
Sentimental 


More Often Picked by 
Less Effective Salesmen 
As Least Descriptive 


Sharp-witted 
Directive 
Generous 
Pleasure-seeking 
Opportunistic 
Clever 
Emotional 
Thorough 
Quick 
Polished 
Conventional 
Attractive 
Spunky 
Initiative 
Trusting 
Alert 


Confident 
Conventional 
Ambitious 
Stern 

Daring 
Competitive 
Excitable 


Artistic 
Reasonable 


Note. The total number of top-notch salesmen was 86; the total number of less effective salesmen 
was 44. The less effective group is smaller because salesmen with less than two years’ experience were 
eliminated from the sample as most were rated low in sales effectiveness. This, for the most part, actually 
reflected age, not ability, and would have tended to bias the sample. 





themselves as persistent, thorough, 
confident, successful, opportunistic, 
persuasive, ambitious, and so on—all 
attributes usually believed to be desir- 
able in a salesman. On the other hand, 
less effective salesmen tend to see them- 
selves as a compound of qualities that, 
however worthy they may be, seem to 
have little direct bearing on successful 
salesmanship. 

Some interesting deductions may 
also be made by comparing the adjec- 
tives selected by the two groups as 
least descriptive of themselves. Thus, 
the topnotchers do not see themselves 
as scientific, inventive, mechanically 


inclined, artistic, and so on. They are 
doers, rather than thinkers. By con- 
trast, the less effective salesmen seem 
to shy away from adjectives that indi- 
cate resourcefulness, drive, or oppor- 
tunism. 

From these findings, we might form 
the hypothesis that better salesmen ac- 
tually tend to see themselves as sales- 
men, whereas less effective salesmen 
do not. Logically, this makes good 
sense. A top-notch salesman should be 
one whose self-concept, or role in life, 
is focused on selling as a career and, 
in fact, as a total way of living. 


Admittedly, the evidence for this 
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hypothesis is not clear cut and is, at 
best, speculative. It does, however, tie 
in well with the idea sociologists have 
been stressing for years—that people 
are innately equipped to fit certain 
roles and that those who find their 
niche are the most successful. 

The fact that better salesmen de- 
scribe themselves differently from less 
effective ones and that these differ- 
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ences make sense may prove to be a 
valuable aid in sizing up new sales 
applicants and their chances of success 
in the field. Ultimately, with the check- 
list used in this study and others that 
will be derived from it, it may also 
become possible to provide more ob- 
jective data on the personalities pos- 
sessed by successful people in many 
other occupations. 


The Unemployed: A Nationwide Survey 


TWELVE-AND-A-HALF million American families were hit by the recession either 
through unemployment or shortened working hours, according to a University 
of Michigan nationwide survey made in May and June this year. However, sur- 
prising optimism about job prospects and general business conditions was found 
even among those who were still unemployed. 

In eight-and-a-half million families, the head or one other member was jobless 
at some time between mid-1957 and mid-1958, while in 700,000 families, two or 
more members experienced unemployment. 

The average length of unemployment for those out of work at the time of the 
survey was 21 weeks; those who had found jobs again by June averaged 11 weeks 
of unemployment. Some unemployment benefits were received by 60 per cent of 
those who had been out of work at any time during the previous year, while 30 
per cent got benefits during the entire period they were jobless. About a third of 
those who did not receive benefits failed to apply for them—either because they 
expected to go back to work shortly or because they felt the benefits were not enough. 

Unemployment was most frequent among families with 1957 incomes of $5,000 
or less, while cuts in working hours mostly affected families with incomes ranging 
from $3,000 to $7,500. 

When the families who experienced unemployment figured unemployment benefits 
as income, they estimated their income losses as follows: under $500, 38 per cent; 
from $500 to $1,000, 25 per cent; from $1,000 to $2,000, 25 per cent; $2,000 and 
over, 12 per cent. 

Younger workers were more vulnerable to unemployment than older ones. About 
one in four family heads under 30 were jobless at some time during the previous 
year and nearly one in 10 were out of work at the time of the survey. Only 13 per 
cent of family heads aged 40 to 50 were unemployed at any time during the year. 

Many of those unemployed when the survey was made were optimistic about their 
job prospects. One-third were confident they would get their old job back soon 
or would find another with equal pay. Slightly more than a third thought they 
had little chance of getting another job with the same pay, and the remainder were 
uncertain. 

Unemployed workers were found to be only slightly more pessimistic about the 
general economic outlook than those who had jobs. While 25 per cent of the family 
heads who were unemployed at the time of the survey thought that a major de- 
pression was possible, 55 per cent felt that it was unlikely. 





Labor costs can be cut only by maximizing the 
contribution of employees—but the traditional 
paths to this goal have proved for the most part 
so many blind alleys. It’s time to explore some 
new approaches to this problem. 


Controlling Labor Cost: 
A Personnel Problem 


WAYNE L. HORVITZ 


Liasor cost is one price of doing 
business that is still largely within the 
control of the individual company. 
Many management people will take 
exception to this statement and point 
out that our economy has built-in la- 
bor costs that the company can do 
nothing about.’ On balance, however, 
it will probably be agreed that labor 
costs are more controllable than any 
other managerial expense. 

No one in management needs to be 
reminded either of the importance of 
labor costs or of the increased atten- 
tion fixed on them at the present time. 
Business leaders are continuously be- 
moaning how rising labor costs exert 
an uncomfortable upward pressure, 
known as the wage-price spiral, and 
a squeeze on profit margins. Wages 
have continued to rise even in the face 
of recent recession. Yet the plain fact 


1It is true, of course, that such items as the tax 
on employers for Unemployment Compensation, 
Social Security, etc., are fixed charges and that 
wage commitments under long-term agreements 
are not controllable once they have been made. 


is that, despite the ever-rising upward 
spiral of wages, and despite the eco- 
nomic stabilizers that tend to put a 
floor under labor costs, these and re- 
lated costs should still be controllable 
to the extent that they can be related 
to the contribution of employees. 

I have purposely used the word 
“contribution” here, rather than one of 
the more familiar terms that are gen- 
erally used to describe the productive 
effort made by people in a business. I 
have used it because it seems to me 
that is what we are talking about— 
the contribution, good or bad, of ev- 
eryone who is paid a wage or a salary 
by the firm. It is only to the extent 
that more good contributions are 
made that labor costs can truly be cut. 

Management’s recognition of the 
importance of labor costs has histori- 
cally been reflected in personnel ad- 
ministration, particularly in the direct- 
ly related areas of wage and salary 
administration and wage incentives. 
Many other personnel programs have 
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also been justified on the ground 
that they will substantially reduce or 
stabilize labor costs. Thus, labor turn- 
over studies, merit rating, training, 
selection procedures, and a host of 
other personnel and related activities 
are designed to contribute, directly or 
indirectly, to labor-cost stabilization 
and reduction. We have refined and 
are continuing to refine our approaches 
and techniques in these areas. As a 
practical matter, however, we have 
failed as personnel administrators to 
recognize the limitations and boun- 
daries of some of the things we have 
been doing. We have been especially 
unwilling to recognize the evaluation 
that our own employees have of many 
of our techniques. 

There is a considerable body of evi- 
dence that most wage-incentive sys- 
tems leave a good deal to be desired 
either as cost reduction or employee 
motivation techniques. Though they 
usually start off well, wage-incentive 
systems seem to follow a pattern over 
a period of time that leads to a de- 
terioration in administration and 
rate setting which eventually increases 
rather than decreases labor cost. This 
is not to say that wage-incentive sys- 
tems always fail or serve no useful 
purpose; but there is enough experi- 
ence to suggest that they seldom, in 
the long run, reduce labor costs or 
other costs of the firm that are within 
the control of employees. Yet we con- 
tinue to look for solutions to this prob- 
lem by refining our techniques of rate 
setting and improving our policing 
methods. 

William Foote Whyte and his col- 
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leagues have provided us with some 
acute insight into the wage-incentive 
problem in that excellent book, Money 
and Motivation. The research on 
which this book is based strongly sup- 
ports the observation that wage incen- 
tives often fail as a device for reduc- 
ing labor costs. The daily contest be- 
tween time-study man and worker (a 
battle the worker usually wins), quota 
restriction, “rate busters” (that un- 
derstandably isolated minority), and 
so on, are not new discoveries, but this 
research has confirmed something 
that practitioners have long known 
and eagerly avoided admitting. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the fact that 
workers generally view the setting of 
standards as a contest they must win 
in order to survive. To win means, of 
course, to get a “loose” rather than a 
“tight” standard. This is a far cry from 
the theoretical concepts of standard 
costs and attainable standards from 
which accountants and engineers ap- 
proach the labor-cost problem. 
Again, much time and effort has 
gone into improving merit-rating 
techniques. Certainly, it cannot be de- 
nied that the methods in use today are 
a great improvement over those of 
only 10 years ago; but when we ask 
ourselves whether these efforts have 
achieved the desired results, I think it 
will be generally agreed that they have 
not. The subjective nature of merit 
rating has, of course, long been recog- 
nized. This is one reason why person- 
nel people are constantly trying to 
refine merit-rating techniques. Yet im- 
partial arbitrators in labor-manage- 
ment disputes still refuse to accept 
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merit-rating information as evidence 
in resolving conflicting claims about 
employee qualifications. Arbitrators 
have taken the view that merit-rating 
techniques are so subjective that they 
cannot, in good conscience, use such 
data as the basis for any kind of ob- 
jective decision. Surely, one of the 
major purposes of merit rating is to 
help in determining promotion, demo- 
tion, merit raises, and even layoff pro- 
cedures. If it cannot be used for these 
ends, it has lost much of its value and 
the game of refining techniques is 
hardly worth the candle. 

All of us, I am sure, can think of 
other areas where we continue to re- 
fine and improve in a good cause but 
find ourselves traveling in a narrow 
circle of well-worn acquaintances 


while the ever-widening challenge of 
industrial relations seems to escape us. 


The Real Challenge 


This challenge can be expressed in 
different ways. Let me put it in the 
form of a practical question such as 
might come from a business man view- 
ing his labor-cost problem. “No doubt 
our costs would be higher if we didn’t 
have a sound personnel program— 
and the sounder it is the better off we 
are. But look where we are today— 
caught in a cost, price, profit squeeze 
with labor costs still going up. This 
is the one area we should be able to do 
something about. What do we do 
now?” 

I'd like to state this problem an- 
other way. Actually, a good pension 
and group insurance program does not 
really reduce labor costs. No doubt we 
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would have larger turnover without 
it, poorer quality labor, and less har- 
monious labor relations, but this does 
not help us competitively. It doesn’t 
help us competitively because our 
competitors recognize it too. Today’s 
job applicant finds little to choose 
among companies in the way of bene- 
fits. The fact is that within our own 
community and industry we devote 
much energy to making sure that we 
do just what the competition is doing 
—no more and no less. While appar- 
ently desiring the equalization of labor 
costs among competitors, we decry in- 
creased labor costs as hastening the 
decline of competitive advantage. 

It is not enough for the personnel 
administrator to answer this problem 
in terms of the old approaches and 
techniques, useful and _ necessary 
though they may be. The answer, if 
there is an answer, to this dilemma 
must lie within the total performance 
of the workforce itself, both individu- 
ally and as a group, and it is properly 
although not exclusively the concern 
of the personnel department to find 
new ways to maximize the effective- 
ness of the company’s human _ re- 
sources. 

This does not mean scrapping ev- 
erything that has gone before. Never- 
theless, we must recognize that some 
of our basic approaches have been 
limited. Surely, the most acute self- 
imposed limitation on personnel ac- 
tivities has been an unwillingness to 
recognize the fundamental desire of 
employees for a new role in the or- 
ganization. This failure was dramati- 
cally and uncomfortably highlighted 
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some years ago by William A. Whyte, 
Jr. author of The Organization Man, 
in an earlier book entitled 1s Anybody 
Listening? In that book, Mr. Whyte 
was concerned mainly with manage- 
ment communications programs and 
their failure in many cases to do the 
job intended of them. Repeatedly, he 
made the point that one of the basic 
reasons for this failure was the reluc- 
tance of management to recognize the 
roles employees wanted for themselves 
as opposed to the roles management 
wanted for employees. As long as we 
continue to place our employees in the 
classic niches we have reserved for 
them, we are unlikely to get a dollars- 
and-cents return from programs 
geared to these historical roles. 


Role of the Personnel Department 


What can the personnel department 
do about this? Primarily, it should be 
the salesman of the future to top man- 
agement. It should try to sell new 
ideas to top management, justifying 
them wherever possible on a money- 
saving basis. Though these “new” 
areas for exploration have been point- 
ed out before, perhaps they have never 
precisely been presented in terms of 
mounting an attack on labor cost by 
personnel administrators. As we be- 
gin to explore, I think we shall find 
that the needs and desires of employees 
for new roles can be answered by the 
key word, participation. Precisely how 
this can be accomplished is not so im- 
portant at this stage as the recognition 
that there is now available to us a con- 
siderable weight of experience and 
experiment that all good personnel ad- 
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ministrators can apply to the problems 
of their own particular companies. 
The research, experiment, and practi- 
cal work of men like William F. 
Whyte, Joseph Scanlon, Alex Bavelas, 
and many others, point a way for us 
to look. 

In his work in many companies, 
Joseph Scanlon demonstrated that re- 
gardless of how people share in the 
gains of labor-cost savings they must 
participate in and contribute to the de- 
cision-making process at various levels 
of the organization; and Alex Bavelas 
has shown both experimentally and 
in factory situations that drawing em- 
ployees into the decision-making proc- 
ess gets results not achieved by the 
accepted motivational approaches. 

These names will hardly be unfamil- 
iar to the readers of this magazine. Ac- 
tually, Personnet published an article 
on Scanlon’s work as far back as No- 
vember, 1951.? It is one of the paradox- 
es of present-day personnel adminis- 
tration that this should be so. Why is it 
that work which has been so widely 
discussed and disseminated in theory 
has found relatively little practical ac- 
ceptance? Two reasons occur to me. 
First, of course, there is always a time 
lag, as there should be, between an 
idea and its adoption. Second—and 
more important, however—there seems 
to be a basic unwillingness on the part 
of management to accept the real chal- 
lenge that changing the role of em- 
ployees implies—in short to give real 
meaning to the word, participation. 
Real meaning will be given to it only 


*G. P. Shultz, “Worker Participation on Pro- 
duction Problems,” PERsoNNEL, November, 1951. 
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when management recognizes that it 
must bring employees into the deci- 
sion-making process in all areas over 
which employees have control and to 
which they can make a contribution. 
Since this recognition involves radical- 
ly changed roles and relationships be- 
tween employer and employees, it is 
not only difficult to accept but even 
more difficult to implement. Awareness 
of the necessity for a shift in traditional 
roles and relationships is a tremendous 
first step, but I submit it is a step that 
must be taken if we are to crack the 
labor-cost problem. 

To sum up, then, we have not found 
the real answer to labor-cost reduction 
in the traditional approaches of the 
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personnel, industrial engineering, and 
accounting departments. Though the 
explorations I suggest may at first ap- 
pear to be remote from the specific 
problem of labor-cost reduction, I 
think experience has shown that this 
is not so. Even if we agree that they 
will not provide any easy solutions, I 
submit that it is the responsibility of 
the personnel department to take a 
good hard look at them. The alterna- 
tive is simply to go on reworking the 
old techniques that have clearly failed 
to provide the answers. For the man 
who is prepared to look and to sell, the 
rewards may be great. Risky? Of 
course. But the company that never 
took a risk never made a killing. 


Women Workers: Growing in Importance 


MORE THAN 22 million women workers—one-third of the entire labor force—were 
employed in April of this year, according to the Labor Department's 1958 Handbook 
on Women Workers. This total represents 36 per cent of all women of working 
age, and is 2.7 million more than the number employed in April, 1945. 

Clerical workers formed the largest occupational group (30 per cent of the total). 
Among them were 2 million secretaries, stenographers, and typists. About one-fourth 
of the total were service workers, including one million waitresses and cooks. One- 
seventh of all women workers were employed in factories, and in professional or 
technical occupations. Of the two-and-a-half million women in the latter group, 
slightly more than one million were teachers. There were also about one million 
women managers, officials, or proprietors, and more than one-and-a-quarter million 
retail sales clerks. 

Mature women workers are assuming increasing importance in the workforce, 
the Handbook shows—half the employed women were 40 years old or over. The 
largest proportion of women workers—a place traditionally held by the 18- and 
19-year olds—was in the 45-54 age group. The rise in the age of women workers 
is attributed to the growing tendency for women to return to the labor force after 
their family responsibilities have lessened. Married women workers accounted for 
more than half the total number of women employed. About one married woman 
in three is now working. 

Copies of the Handbook may be obtained on application to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., price 45 
cents each. 





No training program can make a good recruiter 
out of a man who lacks the inborn attributes for 
the job. Here is a run-down of the qualities to 
look for in selecting a campus representative. 
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A GOOD CAMPUs recruiter is a man of 
many talents. He must be an employ- 
ment interviewer, public relations 
man, purveyor of information, and 
company ambassador rolled into one. 
He must possess good judgment, 
honesty, and tact. Above all, he must 
be genuinely interested in other peo- 
ple—and adept at sizing them up. 
Some of these qualities can be devel- 
oped by training, but, as in any other 
skilled occupation, the basic require- 
ment seems to be an innate aptitude for 
the job. 

Some companies put their recruit- 
ers through a rigorous training course, 
but most apparently send them off on 
their travels with little or no indoctri- 
nation. Either way, sound selection is 
the crucial first step in securing an ef- 
fective campus representative. Train- 
ing alone cannot make a good recruit- 
er out of a man who isn’t suited for it 
—and if there is no training program 
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it becomes even more important for 
the company to make a wise choice 
in the first place. 

What are the clues to look for? Some 
of them are self-evident, others a 
good deal easier to specify than to de- 
tect. In this article, I shall outline what 
I believe to be the essential attributes of 
a good recruiter and offer some guide- 
lines for identifying them. Perhaps I 
should add that my ideas are based on 
my Own experience as a campus re- 
cruiter for the past four years. During 
this time I have visited scores of col- 
leges from coast to coast and talked 
with hundreds of students, place- 
ment officers, and other company rep- 
resentatives. Though I make no claims 
to being an expert on scientific selec- 
tion, most of the good recruiters I 
have known would, I think, agree 
with my analysis. 

To dispose, first of all, of the obvi- 


ous prerequisites—good grooming, 





good manners, and good health. It 
goes without saying that a man who 
is careless about his appearance, or 
abrupt and discourteous in his dealings 
with others, is unsuited for the role of 
company ambassador, regardless of 
how able he may be in other respects. 
’ Likewise, he must possess sufficient 
stamina to stand the strain of constant 
travel and long hours. Since appear- 
ance and outward behavior are mat- 
ters of direct observation, and the 
candidate’s state of health can be as- 
certained through a medical examina- 
tion, identifying his suitability in these 
respects presents no problems. 

In the same category, perhaps, we 
might rank, “willing and able to 
travel.” Most men welcome an occa- 
sional short trip as a break from their 
daily routine, but the prospect of pro- 
longed and continuous absence from 
home is not a universally appealing 
one. It is well to ask at the outset 
whether the man has a family and, if 
so, how both he and his wife feel 
about his being away for lengthy pe- 
riods at a time. If he has other re- 
sponsibilities to the company outside 
of his proposed recruiting work, these 
should also be carefully reviewed. The 
man who is worried all the time he 
is away about work piling up at the 
office’ is unlikely to throw himself 
wholeheartedly into recruiting activi- 
ties. 


What Kind of Man Is He? 


Assuming that our candidate has 
surmounted these preliminary hur- 
dles, we are ready to take a closer look 
at him. As I began by saying, the ideal 
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recruiter is a compound of many per- 
sonal qualities and skills. Since skill 
limitations can be remedied much 
more easily than defects of character 
and personality (if, indeed, the latter 
can be remedied at all), it is important 
to look first at the kind of man our 
potential recruiter is, rather than at 
how much he knows or can do, Fol- 
lowing is a list of the personal quali- 
ties which I believe to be of paramount 
importance for the job: 

1. Keen interest in people. Almost 
all of us would claim, if asked, to be 
interested in people. In reality, how- 
ever, this interest seldom extends be- 
yond our own affairs, relatives, and 
friends. Actually, the man who is cap- 
able of taking a genuine interest in the 
problems and plans of some young 
stranger whom most likely he will 
never see again is comparatively rare. 
In any event, this is a quality that’s 
difficult to pinpoint. Here, neverthe- 
less, are some clues: 


What are his leisure-time activities? Are 
they the kind that involve associating 
with mixed groups of people or are they 
“lone wolf” pursuits? 

How well does he work with others? 
Has he ever been a leader or instructor 
of a group of young people? 

Has he shown any interest in develop- 
ing others, or helping his younger col- 
leagues to advance in their careers? 


2. Personal warmth. Though many 
people who are reserved with strangers 
may be quite the reverse with their 
own family and intimate friends, the 
man who has to get his bearings be- 
fore he can unbend makes a poor 
showing as an interviewer. The re- 
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cruiter must be able to establish rap- 
port right away—the interview is so 
short that there just isn’t time for the 
parties to grope their way toward a 
state of mutual confidence. 


Is he at ease in talking with strangers? 
Does he generate a feeling of cordiality 
and friendliness? 


Is he relaxed in casual conversation? 
Has he any small talk? 


Is there anything about him that induces 
tension in others? 


3. Helpfulness and consideration 
for others. The good recruiter is aware 
that the young man facing him across 
the desk may not be half so confident 
and self-assured as he looks. In many 
cases, his plans for the future are far 
from crystallized; he is beset by doubts 
as to whether he is really on the right 
track. The recruiter who goes out of 
his way to be helpful, even if it means 
steering a promising applicant else- 
where, is a long-term asset to his com- 
pany whose value can hardly be over- 
estimated, 


Do his colleagues comment on his readi- 
ness to help others? 


If an unusual question crops up, will he 
go out of his way to find the answer? 


Is he the kind of man you feel you could 
rely on, in a pinch, to respond above 
and beyond the call to duty? 


4. A fair measure of personal hu- 
mility. The recruiter who regards the 
interview primarily as a means of im- 
pressing candidates with his own im- 
portance may depart quite satisfied 
that he has achieved his objective—but 
unless the company is looking only for 
yes-men it would be well advised to 
avoid this type of representative. Cam- 
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pus work entails contact with all sorts 
and conditions of people and the man 
who thinks he alone knows all the 
answers is soon labeled a fool, or 
worse. 


Does he stand on his dignity and de- 
mand a full measure of deference and 
respect? 


Does he talk mostly about himself and 

his ideas? 

Does he tend to be cocksure and over- 

positive in his judgments? 

Has he shown any capacity to learn from 

others? 

What are his interests outside of his 

work? Are they the kind that develop 

tolerance and breadth of understanding? 

5. Adaptability. Many people can 
readily establish rapport with others 
in the same line of work, or with sim- 
ilar interests and social backgrounds, 
but are all at sea when they find them- 
selves among a group who don’t speak 
their language. A recruiter must be 
able to adapt himself to continuously 
changing surroundings and circum- 
stances. The man who is upset by hav- 
ing to depart from his accustomed 
routine is not likely to be happy in this 
work. 

Does his record show any evidence of 

ability to meet changing situations? 

Has he done well at more than one kind 

of job? 

Is he a stickler for established methods 

and procedures? 

How does he react when confronted by 

a new challenge? 

6. Personal integrity. In a very real 
sense, the recruiter is a salesman for 
his company—but he is operating in 
a field where many accepted sales 
techniques not only don’t work but 





almost invariably backfire. The man 
who indulges in half truths, exaggera- 
tion, high-pressure tactics, or psycho- 
logical maneuvering may have his uses 
in other areas of the company’s busi- 
ness. On campus, he is anything but 
an asset. 


When he makes a commitment, can he 
be relied upon to live up to it? 


Has he earned the confidence, respect, 
and friendship of his colleagues? 


When asked for information bearing on 
some important decision, does he report 
all the facts? 


If he’s selling an idea, does he point out 
the problems and disadvantages it may 
entail? 


7. Capacity for hard work. The first 
thing a recruiter finds out is that cam- 
pus work is not limited to regular 
hours. There will almost certainly be 
times when he will have to work 
nights and weekends. Correspondence, 
planning, travel, follow-up activities, 
public speaking engagements, and the 
like will absorb all his energies. The 
employee who is known to work 
strictly on a fixed starting and quitting 
schedule, with no particular outside 
interests beyond his own family and 
friends, is unlikely to stand the pace. 

Has he shown readiness to stick to an 


assignment, regardless of how much this 
may interfere with his personal plans? 


How much of his own time has he spent 
on communal activities? 


The seven characteristics I have list- 
ed above seem to me to represent the 
prime clues to selection, not only be- 
cause a man who is seriously deficient 
in one or other of them would be a 
questionable choice in any event, but 
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also because none of them can be 
modified or improved to any appreci- 
able extent by training. In other words, 
in selecting a recruiter, these are the 
qualities to look for. What other short- 
comings the candidate may have are 
of less consequence since for the most 
part they can be remedied by suitable 
indoctrination. 


How Much Does He Know? 


Though a man may have all the 
qualities that fit him for recruiting 
work, how well he actually does it is 
determined in large part by how much 
he knows. No man can recruit effec- 
tively if he has no notion what work 
is actually entailed in the job or jobs 
he is recruiting for. Similarly, he is 
unlikely to succeed in giving a favor- 
able impression of the company if he 
has no more than a vague knowledge 
of its operations, policies, and pros- 
pects. In both these respects, it’s impor- 
tant to make sure that the recruiter 
is adequately equipped—and if not, to 
take steps to see that the gaps in his 
knowledge are filled by a thorough 
briefing before he starts out. 

8. Job experience. Few recruiters 
have had direct experience of all the 
occupations they are called upon to 
discuss in the course of their campus 
visits. In most cases, a broad back- 
ground generally suffices to cover most 
of the questions likely to arise in an 
initial interview. In technical recruit- 
ing at graduate levels, it’s advisable, 
however, for the interviewer to have 
had both training and experience in 
the field under discussion. Unfortu- 
nately, aware of this need, many com- 
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panies make the mistake of selecting 
a company representative primarily on 
the basis of his technical qualifica- 
tions. Important though these may be, 
they are secondary to the personal 
characteristics I have discussed, and if 
the man doesn’t measure up to these 
he should be ruled out. (For the same 
reason, another poor bet can be the 
successful alumnus—fine if he’s right 
in other respects, but a dead loss if his 
campus affiliations are his only qualifi- 
cation for revisiting the old school.) 

9. Over-all knowledge of the com- 
pany. Most students want to know 
something about the company’s oper- 
ations—its products, sales, growth 


prospects, organization, and manage- 
ment. How much the prospective inter- 
viewer knows about these subjects is 
fairly easy to determine by direct 


questioning. It’s also wise to ascertain 
how far he is prepared to keep abreast 
of company changes generally, as well 
as changes in the field or fields for 
which he is recruiting. 
How much does he know about the com- 
pany’s operations as a whole? 


Is he familiar with the requirements for 
all the openings he will be called upon 
to discuss? 


Does he endeavor, whenever possible, to 
keep up to date on new openings and 
new company developments generally? 


Does he know when and whom to call 
on for technical assistance on matters 
outside his own sphere of competence? 
10. Knowledge of the company’s 
personnel practices. In addition to his 
general knowledge of the company, 
the interviewer must be able to answer 
questions about its personnel policies 
and practices, though not necessarily 
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in profuse detail. It is unlikely, for ex- 
ample, that he will be called upon to 
explain all the provisions of the com- 
pany’s insurance plan. Here again, his 
knowledge and understanding can 
readily be tested by questioning. Some 
sample questions, based on the ones 
most frequently asked by students, 
might be: 


What insurance does the company offer 
an employee? What other family mem- 
bers are covered? When does a new em- 
ployee become eligible? Approximately 
how much does he have to contribute 
per month? 

How often are salaries reviewed? Are 
raises fairly widespread, or hard to get? 
Who initiates recommendations, who de- 
cides? 

What are the chances of an employee’s 
being transferred to another location? 
How would the family’s unwillingness to 
move affect his status with the company? 
Can changes in work assignments be ar- 
ranged upon request? 


11. Knowledge of job-related activi- 
ties. The student who, if hired, will 
have to relocate, will have many ques- 
tions to ask about the community, the 
company’s recreational and social ac- 
tivities, and so on. Some test questions 
that the interviewer should be able to 
answer: 


What opportunities are there locally for 
continuing education? In what fields? 
What are the requirements? Has the 
company any plan for reimbursing or 
helping with the cost? 

Does the company have any organized 
recreational or social activities? What fa- 
cilities are there for wives? 

Is a newcomer helped to get relocated 
and to meet people? How is this help 
organized? 





12. Knowledge of national and 
world affairs. It goes without saying 
that the better informed a company 
representative is about matters outside 
his own particular bailiwick, the better 
equipped he is to meet all comers on 
an equal footing. Unless a recruiter 
makes a determined effort to keep up 
with the times, he will soon find him- 
self at a serious disadvantage in intel- 
ligent company. The breadth of a man’s 
interests can usually be deduced from 
the general tenor of his conversation— 
unless, of course, he never opens his 
mouth, a fact that in itself should be 
sufficient to disqualify him from fur- 
ther consideration. Another good in- 
dication is how much and what he 
reads. A man who has “no time” to 
do more than skim through the local 
paper, who has no interest in music, 
literature, the arts, and current affairs 
generally, would not seem to be par- 
ticularly well suited to represent his 
company in places where these are sub- 
jects of general everyday conversation. 


His Interviewing Skills 

Generally speaking, the require- 
ments covered in the preceding section 
can be met through adequate briefing. 
Something rather more than a brief 
indoctrination is needed, however, to 
perfect the skills a recruiter must bring 
to the job of interviewing itself. Com- 
panies that do not put their recruiters 
through a formal training program 
would be well advised, therefore, to 
insure that a potential candidate scores 
high in the following abilities—the 
basic equipment for a good interview- 
er: 
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13. Conversational ability. The abil- 
ity to talk with equal ease with any- 
body and everybody is not given to all 
men, but without a considerable de- 
gree of conversational fluency a re- 
cruiter will not get very far. Occasion- 
ally, he may be called upon to give a 
speech at short notice—or no notice at 
all. While the company should be satis- 
fied that he will be able to acquit him- 
self creditably in such circumstances, 
it should remember that overvolubility 
may be a handicap rather than an 
asset. An interviewer should allow the 
interviewee to do most of the talking, 
and a marked tendency to monopolize 
conversation is a sign that our friend 
may be too talkative for his own—or 
the company’s—good. 


Has he shown himself able to keep up 
his end of the conversation with differ- 
ent types of groups? 

Does he like talking with strangers? 


Is he quick off the mark in meeting a 
challenging question? 

Is he experienced in public speaking? 
If called upon to speak at a meeting, 
does he show evidence of having taken 


the trouble to prepare his material be- 
forehand? 


Can you picture him making an im- 
promptu speech? 


Do people complain that he talks too 
much? 


14. Questioning ability. An inter- 
viewer must be able to ask intelligent 
questions, but should not rely solely 
or even primarily on interrogation as 
a means of eliciting information. A 
candidate who has to submit to a con- 
tinuous barrage of questions becomes 
tense, confused, and ultimately resent- 
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ful at his inability to express himself 
freely. The interviewer should know 
how to guide the discussion while 
keeping direct questioning to a min- 
imum. This, unfortunately, is not an 
easy skill to determine. Perhaps one of 
the best ways of gauging a prospective 
recruiter’s understanding and grasp of 
non-directive techniques is to role play 
an interview. (On the negative side, 
a marked tendency to resort to high- 
pressure techniques to press home an 
advantage should be a warning sign 
that the prospective recruiter might be 
better employed in some other ca- 
pacity.) 

15. Listening ability. Even more im- 
portant than the interviewer's ability 
to guide the discussion is his capacity 
to listen and evaluate what he hears. 
Unfortunately, the fact that a man 
says nothing is no indication that he is 
actually listening at all. He may simply 
be concentrating on what he himself 
plans to say next. For that matter, his 
mind may be miles away from the sub- 
ject under discussion. An excellent test 
of listening ability is to ask the pros- 
pective interviewer for a report on 
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some group meeting. Some other 
clues: 


How does he react when ostensibly lis- 
tening to others? Does he interrupt be- 
fore someone else has finished talking? 
Do his comments show that his mind 
has been wool-gathering? Does he evalu- 
ate what has been said and come up 
with a sensible idea? 


These, then, are the qualities to look 
for in selecting a campus recruiter. 
Cumulatively, no doubt, they repre- 
sent something of an impossible ideal. 
Probably no one candidate will stand 
out as the obvious choice in all re- 
spects. Nevertheless, as I have endeav- 
ored to show, the task of selection is 
simplified by the fact that though all 
the characteristics I have listed are de- 
sirable, some can be foregone much 
more readily than others. By basing its 
choice primarily on the personal qual- 
ities the candidate has to offer, rather 
than on the specialized knowledge or 
skills he may happen to possess, the 
company can be reasonably well as- 
sured of having selected a man who 
will acquit himself with credit in this 
exacting job. 


Supervisors and the Woman Office Worker 


WOMEN OFFICE worKERS dislike being told how to do their jobs, according to a pilot 
study by the University of Michigan’s Research Center for Group Dynamics. Thirty- 
six women employees and six supervisors in the business office of a utility company 
were the subjects. 

While the new employee may welcome informative talks with her supervisor, 
the experienced worker may regard discussion of her work as a sign that her per- 
formance is below par, the study found. If the experienced worker thinks that her 
supervisor devotes too much time to job discussions and too little to social conversa- 
tion she reacts by lowering her performance. She is also more sensitive to close 
supervision than the new employee. Her motivation to perform well is sharply 
reduced when she feels that her supervisor doesn’t socialize with her and watches 
her work very closely. 





Correspondence 





Calculating the Cost 
Of Labor Turnover 


To The Editors: 

The article, “Calculating the Cost of 
Labor Turnover,” by Frederick J. Gau- 
det in your September/October issue, 
was highly thought-provoking. Since it 
may provide considerable impetus for 
top managements to evaluate their labor 
turnover costs, it has occurred to me that 
your readers should be aware of some 
preliminary considerations in computing 
such expenditures that seem to have been 
omitted in Dr. Gaudet’s survey. 

A basic issue involved in any study of 
labor turnover cost is determining the 
amount of “desirable” labor turnover the 
company feels it needs. It is generally 
considered that some labor turnover is 
desirable to prevent in-breeding and to 
bring new blood into the organization. 
From a wage and salary administration 
point of view, this question is often ap- 
proached from the standpoint of how 
labor turnover is required to maintain 
the average cost of wages and salaries at 
a competitive level. Thus the personnel 
administrator of a precision aircraft parts 
company in the Los Angeles area em- 
ploying approximately 6,000 workers re- 
cently stated that, in his company, 1% 
per cent turnover per month was consid- 
ered mandatory in order to maintain 
channels of advancement and the accom- 
panying employee motivation to achieve 
such advancement. 

A second factor in labor turnover cost 


computation which Dr. Gaudet appears 
to have overlooked is suggested by his 
handling of interviewing costs. The ex- 
amples he quotes might well be inter- 
preted as implying that all interviewing 
costs are chargeable to labor turnover 
and that if there were no labor turnover, 
these particular costs would not occur. 
Obviously, if there is enough undesirable 
labor turnover to warrant one or more 
people being employed full time in inter- 
viewing replacements, their salaries and 
related fringe benefits would become an 
excess expense chargeable to labor turn- 
over. But, in normal practice, the basic 
function of the employment division of 
the personnel department is to secure suf- 
ficient numbers of employees to main- 
tain the manning requirements of the 
company. The need for these new em- 
ployees may arise for any of the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. The company is expanding and new 
employees are required to meet an in- 
creased manning table. 

2. Replacement employees are required 
because of desirable turnover. 

3. Replacement employees are required 
because of undesirable turnover. 

It is obvious that some employment 
staff is going to be required to handle 
the recruitment, selection, placement, etc., 
of employees in categories 1 and 2 above. 
In my opinion, only the appropriate per- 
centage of costs which may be chargeable 
under category 3 should be included in 
computing the labor turnover cost bill. 

To facilitate the computation of labor 
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turnover costs chargeable to the employ- 
ment division, | would suggest that the 
following procedure be used: 

1. Secure the tial budget figures for 
the employment division for a specific 
period. 

2. Determine the total of new hires 
required to meet the growth conditions 
of the company for this period. 

3. Add to this number the replace- 
ments hired during the period because 
of desirable labor turnover. 

4. Determine the percentage this sum 
represents to the total employees hired 
for the period. 

This percentage, when applied against 
the total budget, may be said to reveal 
the normal operating expenses of the em- 
ployment division. The remaining figure 
may be classified as representing the total 
additional employment expense which 
may be chargeable to labor turnover. 
When this amount is divided by the total 
number of employees hired, the average 
extra cost per employee hired is obtained. 

In a recent survey of 37 companies in 
the Los Angeles area, this figure amount- 
ed to an average of $43.27 additional em- 
ployment expense per employee hired. In 
my opinion, the above procedure has the 
advantage of eliminating the many de- 
tailed analyses and computations involved 
in Dr. Gaudet’s method and should in- 
clude all possible extra employment cost 
factors. 

A third pitfall included in Dr. Gau- 
det’s article appears to be the assumption 
that labor turnover cost varies somewhat 
directly with the level of the positions 
involved. In some cases, at all events in 
my experience, the opposite has been 
true. Consider the journeyman machinist 
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and other craft employees. Frequently, 
such new employees are able to turn out 
the required quantity and quality of 
work on their first day of employment. 
Contrast this situation with that of the 
unskilled worker who, as the article 
points out, may require considerable 
training and assistance from senior work- 
ers or his supervisor before he can satis- 
fy job-performance requirements. 

Again, in illustrating some of the in- 
tangible costs of labor turnover, Dr. 
Gaudet makes the point that a company 
may lose some of its customers and good 
will if a salesman leaves. Management 
should also consider the possibility that 
sales and good will may also increase if 
a better salesman with more contacts is 
hired in his place. Often, an injection of 
new ideas at the middle and upper levels 
of management can improve methods, 
reduce costs, and generally help the com- 
pany to build a more competitive posi- 
tion in its field. 

So far as the intangible costs of labor 
turnover are concerned, I believe that the 
greatest expense occurs in the break-up 
of engineering or research teams. The 
personnel representative of a large re- 
search and development firm in the Los 
Angeles area recently estimated that, on 
the average, it cost approximately $4,000 
to break in a new member of one of its 
engineering project teams. This high 
figure was due to the time required by 
the new man to gain not only sufficient 
familiarity with his portion of the proj- 
ect, but also a general knowledge of the 
background and status of the project as 
a whole. The salaries paid for positions 
at this level also, of course, influenced 
the total cost considerably. 
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TABLE 1 


Approximate Extra Costs of Social Security Taxes 


Average Hourly Rate 
Of Company 
Or Appropriate Unit 


Below $2.02 
2.02 
2.05 
2.10 
2.15 
2.20 
2.25 
2.30 
2.35 
2.40 
2.45 
2.50 
2.55 
2.60 
2.65 
2.70 
2.75 
2.80 
2.85 
2.90 
2.95 
3.00 


Average Additional 
Social Security Tax 
Cost Per Separatee 


$00.00 


Maximum Additional 
Social Security Tax 
Cost Per Separatee 


$00.00 
036 

1.44 
3.78 
6.12 
8.46 
10.80 
13.14 
15.48 
17.82 
20.16 
22.50 
24.84 
27.18 
29.52 
31.86 
34.20 
36.54 
38.38 
41.22 
43.56 
45.90 


036 
1.44 
3.56 
5.62 
7.57 
9.46 

11.28 
12.90 
14.48 
15.98 
17.81 
19.28 
20.62 
22.15 
23.51 
24.94 
25.18 
26.74 
27.84 
29.05 
30.60 


HOURLY RATE ADJUSTMENT FACTOR 


Each $.01 per hour = 
plus the lower figure. For example, 


$2.17 per hour: 


(1) $2.20 per hour 
2.15 per hour 


$7.57 
5.62 
Difference $1.95 


(2) $2.17 —2.15 02 
$.02 @ .2 per .01 A 


.2 of the difference between the two appropriate cost figures from the table 


(3) $1.95 x .4 
(4) Plus lower figure 


$0.78 
5.62 
$6.40 


$2.17 = $6.40 per separatee 





The labor turnover cost survey which 
I have mentioned earlier in this letter 
yielded a set of tables indicating the rep- 
resentative costs of labor turnover for 
various sizes and types of companies. 
The average cost of labor turnover 
among the companies participating in 
this survey was slightly under $500. 
While this figure may seem somewhat 
lower than those suggested by Dr. Gau- 
det, it is the writer's opinion that the 
factors of labor turnover cost included in 


the survey were sufficiently extensive to 
produce a representative average labor 
turnover cost figure, considering the 
wide range of employee classifications 
and the various types of companies in- 
cluded in the study. 

Incidentally, among the costs included 
in this survey were two factors that Dr. 
Gaudet failed either to consider, or to 
bring out strongly enough—the extra So- 
cial Security and Unemployment Insur- 
ance tax costs chargeable to labor turn- 
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TABLE 2 


Approximate Extra Costs of State Unemployment Insurance Taxes 


Average Hourly Rate 
Of Company 
Or Appropriate Unit 


Below $1.45 


Average Additional U. |. 
Tax Cost Per Separatee 
At 1% Tax Rate 


$00.00 
14 16 
1.15 
2.94 
4.47 
5.89 
7.12 
8.22 
9.12 
10.18 
11.15 
12.07 
12.83 


Maximum Additional U. I. 
Tax Cost Per Separatee 
At 1% Tax Rate 


$00.00 


1.20 
3.49 
5.36 
7.44 
9.52 
11.60 
13.80 
15.76 
17.84 
19.92 
22.00 


13.24 
13.73 
14.12 
14.53 
14.85 


ADJUSTMENT FACTORS 


Hourly Rate 


$.01 per hour = .1 of the difference between 
two applicable rates plus the table lower cost 


rate. For example, 
$2.07 per hour: 
(1) $2.10 

2.00 

9.12 —8.22 
(2) .07 
(3) 90x 7 
(4) 8.22 + .63 
$2.07 = $8.85 per separatee 


Wi 


U.I. Tax Rate 
Table is based on 1% tax rate. Add or sub- 
tract difference of actual company U.I. tax rate. 
For example, 


1%% tax rate 

$2.07 per hour 

1%% tax rate = table rate + %% 
$2.07 = $ 8.85 
Adjustment = 1.5 
$8.85 x15 = $13.275 

$2.07 @ 14% = $13.275 per separatee 





over. (These are the additional taxes that 
must be borne by the employer when, 
had no turnover taken place, he would 
normally have reached the statutory limit 
of his contribution.) Your readers may 
be interested in the accompanying cost 
tables for these two factors derived from 
the study. (The other major cost areas 
for which tables were prepared were Em- 
ployment Cost, Break-in Cost, Breaking- 
in Cost, Formal Training Cost, Separa- 
tion Cost, and Lost Production and Extra 
Burden Costs.) 


In conclusion, may I say that, regard- 
less of the method used to compute labor 
turnover costs, if the approach is realis- 
tic, management cannot help but discover 
that labor turnover offers an entirely new 
frontier for cost reduction in business 
and industry. 


Grant W. CaAnrFIELD 

Manager 

Orange County Office 

Merchants & Manufacturer’s Association 
Garden Grove, Calif. 
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Tue Evatuation Interview. By Richard 
A. Fear. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1958. 288 pages. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by Jerome C. Beam* 


From the standpoint of presenting a 
clear and comprehensive account of the 
interview process and technique, Dr. 
Fear’s new book has much to recom- 
mend it. However, definite issue must be 
taken with some of the assumptions in- 
herent in his presentation. 

As the author points out in his intro- 
duction, this is “essentially a how to do 
it book ...and provides suggestions 
for handling the applicant from the time 
he walks into the door until the inter- 
view is completed.” Thus, the reader is 
given specific pointers on “how to” col- 
lect, interpret, and impart information 
within the framework of a pattern inter- 
view. 

Part I, entitled “Orientation,” covers 
such areas as current psychological theory 
on the nature and origin of human be- 
havior, and the nature of the interview 
and its role in the selection program, as 
well as offering concrete suggestions on 
how to become a good interviewer. In 
addition, it contains a series of man spec- 
ifications—what to look for in selecting 


*Associate Director, Psychological Services, Clark, 
Channell, Inc. 


new employees for a variety of important 
jobs. 

Part II deals with the mechanics of the 
interview and describes specific tech- 
niques for getting the necessary informa- 
tion from the applicant. Part III, “Inter- 
pretation,” provides suggestions on how 
to evaluate the information obtained in 
terms of the job for which he is being 
considered. 

As a further aid, an Interview Guide 
offers concrete recommendations for cov- 
ering the applicant’s work experience, 
education, early home environment, pres- 
ent social adjustment, personality, mo- 
tivation, and character. 

One of the book’s most positive fea- 
tures is its emphasis upon a broad ap- 
proach to the interview situation. Dr. 
Fear makes it quite clear that in evaluat- 
ing an applicant for a particular position, 
the interviewer must have not only a 
thorough knowledge of specific job re- 
quirements, but also a broad, comprehen- 
sive picture of the organizational struc- 
ture and environment into which the job 
fits. This is a point well taken. The con- 
cept of a “good” supervisor, administra- 
tor, or salesman, with its implication that 
such individuals function in a vacuum 
is, indeed, an unrealistic one. 

Perhaps the most telling criticism that 
can be made of the book is the author’s 
tendency to oversimplify an extremely 
complex process and to overestimate its 
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importance in the total selection proce- 
dure. Though he points out the intrica- 
cies of interviewing and the many pitfalls 
into which the unwary interviewer may 
slip (such as the halo effect, projecting 
his own needs, values and biases, arriving 
at unwarranted conclusions, etc.), Dr. 
Fear seems to gloss over these obstacles, 
and makes the interview the nucleus of 
selection. 

Thus, in outlining the qualities that 
make for success in various job categories 
from sales to finance, he places the bur- 
den of responsibility upon the interview 
to identify and assess most of these traits 
in a job applicant. Tests, together with 
application blanks and reference checks, 
are relegated to a distinctly secondary 
role. In fact, according to the author, 
tests can make a contribution only in 
measuring aptitudes and abilities. Thus, 
he states, “The tests that have been built 
to measure various aspects of personality 
and motivation have proven least valid 
and reliable among all psychological tools 
so far developed. This is why their use 
is limited as an aid to selection in an 
average office or industrial employment 
situation.” 

On the basis of this assumption, he 
concludes, “We must, therefore, rely 
upon the interview as a means of apprais- 
ing personality, motivation, interests, 
character, and the nature of intellectual 
functioning.” To facilitate this assess- 
ment, Dr. Fear, in the best “how to do 
it” tradition, has provided the potential 
interviewer with a list of 14 traits, to- 
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gether with detailed instructions on how 
these traits may be rated. 

There is little doubt that present-day 
tests—particularly those in the personal- 
ity realm—have many limitations and 
drawbacks. However, to rely solely upon 
the interview to evaluate such hard-to- 
define qualities as “ability to organize, 
tendency to be reflective, creativity, good 
judgment, etc.,” as Dr. Fear advocates, is 
to place far more faith in this device than 
research evidence warrants. Indeed the 
bulk of research as conducted by such 
investigators as Rice, Myer, and others, 
shows quite consistently that the inter- 
view is the least valid and reliable of all 
selection tools. 

It has become almost axiomatic that 
the interview can be no better than the 
interviewer. In this respect, Dr. Fear’s 
book should be extremely helpful in pro- 
viding the potential interviewer with a 
detailed and comprehensive account of 
the necessary skills, as well as the pit- 
falls to be avoided. Nevertheless, the 
question must certainly be raised as to 
whether a carefully constructed and vali- 
dated test—even taking into considera- 
tion its limitations—is not superior, in 
most cases, to the subjective judgment of 
the average industrial interviewer. 

That the interview, in skilled hands, 
can be an invaluable technique for un- 
covering various nuances within a given 
personality structure is irrefutable. But 
that this technique is the sine qua non 
of the selection process is inconsistent 
with our current knowledge in this field. 
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As Unions Mature: An Analysis of the Evolution of American Unionism. By 
Richard A. Lester, Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1958. 171 pages. 
$3.75. In this analysis of the maturing of American unions, the author offers a 
long-range theory of union development. He examines such aspects as dynamic 
forces, corrupting influences, and union-management relations and outlines the 
experience of five major unions. 


Tue American Lapor Movement. Edited by Walter M. Daniels. The H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York, 1958. 223 pages. $2.00. A collection of recent magazine arti- 
cles and speeches on the labor movement. Among the subjects featured are the 
AFL-CIO merger, what labor means by “more,” the right-to-work laws, and 
labor’s responsibilities. 


Lasor. By Neil W. Chamberlain. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1958. 625 pages. $7.00. This introductory textbook provides a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the labor field. The first part deals with labor and business organizations 
and collective bargaining; the second covers the impact of unionism on the econ- 
omy, focusing on such aspects as labor mobility, productivity, wage setting, hours 
of work, the distribution of income, and social security legislation. The work con- 
cludes with an over-all assessment of the economic significance of unionism. 


Work1nNGc UNIionN-MANAGEMENT Rexations: The Sociology of Industrial Relations. 
By Robert Dubin. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1958. 291 pages. 
$4.75. A sociological approach to union-management relations which emphasizes 
organization theory and decision making in companies and unions. The author 
examines such topics as the management of industrial organizations, the bases of 
management’s labor decisions, union goals in power relations, collective bargaining 
as a power process, and industrial relations and social welfare. 


Economics oF Lasor Rexations. By Gordon F. Bloom and Herbert R. Northrup. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, IIl., 1958. Third Edition. 806 pages. $8.40. This 
new edition of a textbook originally published in 1950 has been revised to include 
current problems and new approaches to the study of labor problems. The authors 
examine the pros and cons of such issues as the shorter work week, supplemental 
unemployment compensation, profit sharing, and the Taft-Hartley Act. As in the 
earlier editions, economic principles and the techniques of economic analysis are 
stressed. 


INpustRIAL PsycHotocy. By Thomas W. Harrell. A Casesook 1N INDUSTRIAL AND 
PersoNNEL Psycnotocy. By Thomas W. Harrell and Jay T. Rusmore. Rinehart & 
Company, Inc., New York, 1958. 398 pages, $6.00; 89 pages, $1.50. Combined price, 
$7.00. A revised edition of an introductory textbook in industrial psychology, first 
published in 1949, and a casebook designed to accompany it. The text summarizes 
recent research developments in the field and contains new illustrations and rec- 
ommended readings. The casebook presents case problems and role plays based on 
actual situations in industry. Correlated with the chapters in the text, it covers 
such areas as occupational information, personnel tests, training, motivation, and 
supervision. 
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PENSION AND WELFARE FuND MANAGEMENT: 
A Fact Book. Institute of Management 
and Labor Relations, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., 1958. 40 pages. 


Guwe To WorKMEN’s CoMPENSATION CLAIMS 


InvesticaTions. By Neil Carter. Roberts 
Publishing Corporation, 135 William 
Street, New York, N. Y., 1958. 154 pages. 


Single copies, 50 cents; in quantity, 10 $3.00. 


cents. 


How tHe NLRB Reptacep Tart-Hart ey: 
The Destruction of Free Employee Choice. 
By Sylvester Petro. Labor Policy Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1624 Eye Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 1958. 140 pages. $2.00. 


STIMULATING THE Witt To Learn: Em- 
ployee Training Incentives. By Homer T. 
Rosenberger. Society for Personnel Ad- 
ministration, 5506 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 15, D. C., 1958. 38 
pages. $1.00. 

A Guipe To Lapor-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
IN THE Unitep States: Bulletin No. 1225. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
1958. $2.00. 


A BrstiocrapHy oF AMERICAN Lasor Un- 
10N History. By Maurice F. Neufeld. 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, N. Y., 1958. 64 pages. 45 cents (single 
copies gratis to residents of New York 
State). 

MENTAL ovER MetAL: Savings Methods for 
Users of Adding or Calculating Machines. 
By Max Spiegelstein. Rapid Computing 
Company, 77 Chambers Street, New York 
7, N. Y., 1958. 82 pages. 50 cents. 


Burtp1inc A Betrer TEAM THROUGH PeR- 
SONNEL DeveLopMENT. Personnel Branch, 
Post Office Department, Ottawa, Ontario, 
1958. 12 pages. Gratis. 
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who’s who 


in this issue 


MOST READERS, we hope, will recognize 
O. A. Ohmann, to whom we are in- 
debted for “The Leader and the Led” 
(page 8), as the author of the famous 
“Skyhooks” article that appeared in the 
Harvard Business Review a few years 
back. Dr. Ohmann, who has just been 
named Manager of Employee Relations 
at Standard Oil Company (Ohio), for- 
merly held the title of Director of Or- 
ganization Planning and Management 
Development, having previously served 
as Assistant to the President on Manage- 
ment Development, and Manager of 
Industrial Relations in the Sales Depart- 
ment. Before joining Standard Oil in 
1944 he was associated for many years 
with Cleveland College of Western Re- 
serve University, where he was Professor 
of Psychology and later head of the De- 
partment of Psychology. A frequent con- 
tributor to both psychological and busi- 
ness journals, Dr. Ohmann has also 
co-authored several books, and partici- 
pated in many university and company 
manage raent development programs. He 
has also been active in numerous local 
welfare, civic, educational, and religious 
organizations. 


Space for this column being somewhat 
at a premium in this issue, we shall have 
to deal rather summarily with the five 
authors of “Employee Participation in a 
Program of Industrial Change” (page 


16). Taking them in the order listed, we 
have first John R. P. French, Jr. who 
has been a Program Director at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Research Center 
for Group Dynamics since 1947. Dr. 
French, who took his Ph.D. in psychology 
at Harvard, was at one time Director of 
Research and Director of Labor Relations 
at the Harwood Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, where the experiment in employee 
participation reported here was carried 
out. Ian C. Ross, who was on the staff 
of the Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics when the present article was 
written, has recently joined the technical 
staff of Bell Telephone Laboratories. A 
sociologist who is interested in the design 
and operation of organizations, Dr. Ross 
holds a Ph.D. from Columbia. He has 
done research on organizational design, 
industrial turnover, and criminology. S. 
Kirby, J. R. Nelson, and P. Smyth are 
respectively Production Manager, Plant 
Superintendent, and Personnel Manager 
of the Harwood Manufacturing Compa- 


ny. 


Saul W. Gellerman, author of “The 
Ethics of Personality Testing” (page 30), 
is one of the few industrial psychologists 
we know who can express themselves in 
plain, simple English. A graduate of the 
University of Missouri, he obtained his 
Ph.D. at the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he worked his way through in part 
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by hiring himself out as a highly inexpert 
tree surgeon and landscape gardener. (He 
now has trees and a landscape of his 
own, he tells us, but is still as inexpert 
as ever.) After obtaining his doctorate, 
he joined the Personnel Laboratory, Inc., 
of New York, as head of its psychological 
staff. 


For some reason or other, we have been 
requested not to pinpoint the exact posi- 
tion of Charles G. Moon in General 
Electric’s managerial hierarchy, so all we 
can say about this joint author of “Evalu- 
ating an Appraisal and Feedback Train- 
ing Program” (page 36) is that he has 
been associated with GE since 1947 and 
for the past four years has worked on 
the selection, placement, and development 
of an engineering group in one of the 
company’s departments. A native of 
Memphis, Tenn., Mr. Moon holds a B.S. 
in electrical engineering from the Univer- 
sity of Louisville. His co-author, Theo- 
dore Hariton, is Associate Director of 
the Industrial Division of The Psycholog- 
ical Corporation. Dr. Hariton, who ob- 
tained his B.A. from Colgate and his 
M.S. and Ph.D. from the University of 
Michigan, was formerly a faculty mem- 
ber of the latter university, and also spent 
a year as Special Assistant, Education, at 
the Kaiser-Frazer Corporation. 


William R. Spriegel makes a wel- 
come return to our pages with “Trends in 
Recruitment and Selection Practices” 
(page 42). Dr. Spriegel, longtime Pro- 
fessor of Management and formerly Dean 
of the College of Business Administration 
at The University of Texas, was previous- 
ly Chairman of the Department of Man- 
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agement at Northwestern. He is the 
author of several well-known textbooks 
and numerous articles on management. 
Virgil A. James, his co-author, is Di- 
rector of Executive Development Pro- 
grams and Associate Professor of Man- 
agement at The University of Texas. 
Holder of a Ph.D. from Cornell, Dr. 
James has occupied various other academ- 
ic posts in the management field, and 
was at one time Coordinator of Manage- 
ment Development at Chance Vought 
Aircraft. 


Milton L. Rock, author of “Profile of 
One Company’s Management” (page 
49), obtained his Ph.D. at the University 
of Rochester. He had experience as a 
salesman and in business research before 
joining Edward N. Hay & Associates, of 
which he is now Vice President and Di- 
rector. It is not so long ago that Dr. Rock 
called at our office with the news that 
Ned Hay had been stricken with the 
illness to which he later, alas, succumbed, 
and this perhaps is an appropriate place 
in which to record our deep regret at his 
passing. Ned Hay was one of the best- 
known and best-liked men in the per- 
sonnel field, and personnel people every- 
where will, we know, join with us in 
extending sympathy to his widow and 
his colleagues in their loss. 


Of George S. Odiorne, author of “Of 
Inflation and the Personnel Profession” 
(page 56), we deem it necessary to say 
no more than that, before taking up his 
present post as Assistant Director— 
Personnel Administration at General 
Mills, he was for some years Manager of 
AMA’s Personnel Division. Readers to 





whom the name of Odiorne is unknown, 
if any there be, can satisfy their curiosity 
further by consulting our issues of July/ 
August, 1958, and September/October, 
1957. 


Chief of the Management Testing 
Unit of the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion for the past 14 years, and one of the 
nation’s leading experts on_ selection, 
Milton M. Mandell, author of “Ap- 
praisals: A Valid Management Selection 
Tool?” (page 63), has been a frequent 


contributor to PERSONNEL as well as other 


AMA publications. Among the selection 
methods he has developed are tests of 
administrative and supervisory judgment, 


group oral performance, and supervisory 
attitudes, as well as a test for measuring 
some of the specific interests relevant to 
the supervisor’s job. Mr. Mandell is the 
author of the Civil Service Commission’s 
handbook, Employment Interviewing. 


We have had the pleasure of publish- 
ing several of the joint efforts of Wayne 
K. Kirchner and Marvin D. Dunnette 
in the past, and are delighted to welcome 
them back with the interesting little 
piece, “The Successful Salesman—As He 
Sees Himself” (page 67), which they 
contribute to this issue. (Incidentally, 
readers who aren’t especially concerned 
about salesmen will nevertheless find the 
new approach to personality testing de- 
scribed there well worth pondering on 
its own account.) Dr. Kirchner, who is 
Associate Advisor, Employee Relations 
Research, at Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Company, obtained his doctor- 
ate at the University of Minnesota and 
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spent a year at Cambridge as a Fulbright 
Scholar. Dr. Dunnette, who holds the 
position of Advisor, Employee Relations 
Research, at 3M, also obtained his Ph.D. 
at the University of Minnesota, where he 
now teaches. 


Wayne L. Horvitz, author of “Con- 
trolling Labor Cost: A Personnel Prob- 
lem” (page 71), is a member of the 
management consulting firm of Western 
Business Consultants, Inc., of Phoenix, 
Ariz. Holder of degrees from Columbia 
and MIT, Mr. Horvitz says his friends 
back East accuse him of having fled the 
rat race to idle in the land of sunshine. 
In an industrial area that is booming at 
a tremendous rate, this has proved far 
from the truth, he adds—but the South- 
west is nevertheless an exciting and won- 
derful place in which to live. 


Alvan C. Sherrill, who has been en- 
gaged full time on recruiting activities 
and college relations for the Columbia 
Southern-Chemical Corporation (a sub- 
sidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass) since 
1954, was formerly Columbia-Southern’s 
Personnel Director for 16 years. Educated 
at Carnegie Tech, where he took night 
and correspondence courses before going 
off to do his bit in World War I, Mr. 
Sherrill was a time study and methods 
engineer before entering the personnel 
field. A voracious reader, with a bewilder- 
ing range of other interests in which 
music holds a prominent place, he might 
well serve as the prototype of the well- 
rounded man whom he describes in 
“How to Select a Campus Recruiter” 
(page 76). 
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A course for every manager who wants to know 


how to reduce and control costs 


AMA’s COST REDUCTION COURSE is nationally recognized for its success in 
equipping management personnel to take action to reduce and control costs. 


Double-barreled in its approach, it has proved effective both in producing 
immediate savings and in laying the groundwork for long-range programs that really 


pay off. 


The course owes it popularity—and its effectiveness—to the fact that it shows: 


> How to organize and implement a complete program 
> How to get all levels of management into the program 


> How to get foremen, supervisors, managers and oper- 
ators thinking of cost reduction as an integral part of 


their daily jobs. 


Instruction methods include a proven combination of lecture, demonstration, 
discussion and project sessions—using AMA’s Operating Guide to Cost Reduction 


as a framework. 


Courses are led by top teams of leaders and speakers—men who have served 
effectively on previous courses . . . and whose experience and skills lie directly in 


the area of cost reduction and control. 


COURSE OUTLINE 


I. Purpose of course 
Il. Importance of cutting costs 
Ill. Major principles of cost reduction 


IV. Where to start cost reduction ef- 
forts 


V. Motivation—financial 
financial 


VI. Cost reduction through improved 
quality control 


VII. Cutting labor costs 


COURSE #31 
COURSE #32 
COURSE #34 


Ambassador Hotel 
Astor Hotel 
Astor Hotel 


VIII. Cost reduction through accident 
prevention 


IX. Cost reduction through better 
methods 
X. Improved shop scheduling—men, 
materials, and machines 
XI. Selection and care of production 
_ equipment 
XII. Programming and controlling cost 
reduction 
XIII. General summary and project 
sessions 


Los Angeles 
New York City 
New York City 


Dec. 8-12, 1958 
Dec. 8-12, 1958 
Feb. 23-27, 1959 


To register, write, wire, or phone AMA’s Course Registrar, New York City 





AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1515 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 





